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The South’s Challenge To Progress 


Industrialized Workers Of Dixie Must Be Mobilized In Unions And In Own Party 


THE rapid ana amazing transformation of American in- 
dustry in the past decade has remade our industrial life. 
It has brought trade union organization to a crisis in its 
career. The great masters of capital have adjusted their 
programs and policies in handling the human material they 
‘ use in their plants. The trade unions still maintain the pol- 
icies of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. American 
society has gone through profound changes since the dawn 
of this century and instead of the labor organization changing 
with the new world that has been created it vegetates in the 
ideas and policies of the last century. 

We are not Jeremiahs who enjoy the task of pointing 
to defects and defeats. We wish that we could say that in 
this the most advanced industrial country in the world we 
have more workers in industry organized than any other na- 
tion. We cannot. On the contrary our percentage of the 
number organized is smaller than in any other modern na- 
tion. The leading and basic industries, chiefly in the North, 
are not organized at all, Morcover, they are fortresses of 
industrial feudalism, of “company unionism.” 

It is a striking thing that the trades related to and de- 
scended from colonial handicrafts, the building trades, are 
the best organized in the United States today. Handicraft 
industry is centuries old and in this machine age handicrafts 
more and more belong to the past. Machine production in 
great plants is the typical industry of today. Yet it is the 
past that shows something of trade union organization while 
the modern industry of the North is feudalistic and its 
masters have made labor democracy almost an impossibility. 


THE SOUTHERN FEUDALISM 


The trade unions now turn to the South in a flank move- 
ment and in the hope of getting workers organized in that 
section. Here modern industry is developing like a flower 
in a hothouse. The whole southern region from the At- 
lantic coast to Texas is undergoing a profound industrial rev- 
olution. With it has come many of the worst features of 
the New England factory system of a hundred years ago 
and native labor again is being crucified at the machine. 

But this new industrial system of the South presents one 
striking difference with that of early New England. The 
factory masters of New England, who fattened on the mis- 
ery of men, women, and children, established much smaller 
plants than those rising in the South. In fact, the latter 
region is witnessing the rise of a mammoth factory industry 


through the migration of northern capital. The smaller in- 
dustry of the earlier period had appeared in the South be- 
fore the> Civil War but it could not develop because the 
slave system provided unfavorable conditions for its growth. 
The southern industrial revolution has in many ways avoided 
the intermediate stages of development. The trade union 
faces modern giants at the outset in the South, giants similar 
to the great industries that have established “company un- 
tonism” in the North. : 

The November issue of the American Federationist car- 
ries a remarkable series of articles surveying the new cap- 


italism of the South. It is the most valuable and informing ° 


number of this publication that has appeared in a quarter- 
century. These surveys show that the great industries ris- 
ing in the South have all the features of the early feudalism 
of New England together with the “welfare features” of 
the “company unionism” of the North. Professor Mercer 
G. Evans shows that five features of the old feudal system 
of Europe are present in the new southern capitalism. These 
include (1) birth of workers in an economic status diffi- 
cult to escape; (2) economic binding of workers to the 
factory overlords; (3) lack of contractual freedom between 
masters and workers; (4) social and home life of the workers 
under the dictation of the lords; (5) restriction of freedom 
to think, discuss and act. 


SLAVE-HOLDING MINDS CONTROL 


Thes conditions of feudal service are not a matter of 
statute law. From the standpoint of law the workers enjoy 
that abstract “freedom” that is too often a mockery in the 
United States. The conditions are the result of the econmic 
mastery of the overlords. Professor Evans says that “Their 
policy is to have and to hold, and one thoughtful economist 
of the South has said that this philosophy is as definitely 
embedded in their minds as was the policy of slave-holding 
in the minds of antebellum southerners, and that it would 
take a struggle to change their policy.” 

What is to be done? Organize these big industries, you 
reply. To be sure, but consider what the task is. The whole 
economic, social, recreational, educational and political life 
of these mill towns is controlled by the overlords. Labor 
organizers have been known to enter them and then to dis- 
appear. One leader of the Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mends this treatment for those who agitate unionism, At 
the same time the factory lords and their business and fi- 
nancial allies are thoroughly organized in a unionism of 
their own. The one cotton mill in Georgia is today a secret 
organization. It could not survive if it were known. Then, 
to quote Professor Evans again, “Through the ownership 


of all meeting places, of all residences, of all stores which 
might lend credit, etc., the owners are able to dominate the 
situation and to prevent unionization.” 

Another factor in the situation is the Negro workers. 
They are organized in quite a number of occupations. Dr. 
Thomas E. Jones of Fisk University writes: “The unusual 
fact, however, is the degree of loyalty manifested by the 
Negro workers for white employees. In some towns Negroes 
have refused to break a strike when it would benefit them 
economically to do so.” This is a spirit of solidarity which 
should be encouraged as Negro labor is a huge factor in the 
South and any program that does not consider the Negro is 
likely to be wrecked. The factory overlords have inher- 
ited the spirit of the old slave mastery; the workers cannot 
afford to harbor the old spirit of race prejudice without sac- 
rificing the aim of trade union organization. It is a preju- 
dice which pays the overlords, not the underlings of both 
Taces. 

Unlike the workers of the company feudalism of the 
North, large masses of the workers drawn into the southern 
factory mill towns have little education. Quite a percentage 
of them are illiterate and they are drawn from the pocketed 
comunities of the hills. They are of the purest native Amer- 
ican stock and generations of hardships have inured them to 
a very low standard of living. Even the mill towns with 
their servitude probably represent an improvement over the 
drab conditions which they and their ancestors have endured 
for two hundred years. They are splendid fighters for a 
good cause but their poor education makes it difficult for them 
to learn. 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN LABOR 


Here is the new capitalism whose underlying population 
the American Federation of Labor proposes to organize. 
Can it be done by the old type of organization, old policies, 
and general conservative approach which has failed in the 
basic industries of the North? We doubt it. As will be 
observed above the South presents some difficulties that are 
not found in the North. It is notorious that the overlords 
in the South exercise a tremendous power in shaping the leg- 
islation of this region. They fight every attempt to mod- 
ernize the labor codes of the southern states. They are con- 
scious of their class supremacy. They are class conscivus, 
if you will. 

Here is as big a challenge to the organized workers of 
the nation as the basic “company union” industries of the 
North. What they face now after one hundred years of 

‘labor organization is the “company union” mastery of many 
basic industries of the North and the industrial feudalism 


of the. new capitalism of the South. Unionism is an out- 
cast in both types of industry, The masters of Yankee- 
dom and Dixieland have reached the same philosophy al- 
though by different routes. They are real rulers of industry 
and government in this country. They now meet in national 
conferences and represent an aristocracy of capital and fi- 
nance that seeks to make this nation a paradise of feudal 
aristocrats with a laboring class submissive to their dom- 
ination. 

Make no mistake about it; gentlemen of the trade unions. 
This country is being rapidly divided into the ruling and the 
ruled, the exploiting and the exploited, the masters and the 
mastered. To conqner freedom in these great industrial 
kingdoms means not paper resolutions or a timid approach 
to the oligarchs or assuring them that the mass below and 
the class above are brothers. They are not. They can never 
be so long as this industrial feudalism persists. To win the 
right of organisation requires something like a religious cru« 
sade, an inspiring call to a determined struggle and a facing 
of facts that will induce the masses to do and dare, 


A CLARION CALL NEEDED 

In the North the steel industry was lost in 1919. This 
year after many months of bitter privation the miners, the 
bravest fighters in America today, staggered on.to unde 
served defeat. The magnificent fight of the textile workers 
at New Bedford dragged out to a miserable stalemate. So 
it goes from year to year and from industry to. industry. 
The old type of organization does not square with the or- 
ganization of the masters. They do not mobilize by crafts 
and trades but by whole industries and then link up with 
other industries in a fraternal alliance to fight labor organi- 
zation and labor democracy. 

How are we to wrench from the southern masters their 
power over legislation in that region without building our 
political power into a party of our own? How are we to 
inspire the workers under the northern “company union” 
or those in the southern feudal baronies unless we scrap old 
policies, old methods, old views, and release the latent ideal- 
ism of the mass to save this nation from autocracy and the 
masses themselves from the servility of a robot life? Vain 
trying to be as conservative as the masters themselves? Vain 
hope. That way leads to complete disintegration of the 
labor forces still organized in the labor army. 

Labor's morale was never lower than it is now. It is 
a symptom of decay. We have reached a crisis in labor 
history. Only a clarion call based upon a new idealism and 
statesmanship will avert disaster and lead to the heights of 
power. 








How To Get Mone 
Don’t Work For It 








4 hnaped sharp contrast between those who must work for a living and 

those who get their living by the work of others is suggested in 
the preliminary report of the U. S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
on individual incomes in 1927. The report shows that 44% of the in- 
comes of the 35,527 millionaires was derived from dividend and interest 
payments, while 66% of their incomes came from property or from 
speculation in stocks, bonds and real estate. Only about 17% of 
the income of these individuals receiving annually more than $50,000 
falls in the wages and salaried column, the remaining 17% 


business and partnership income. 


These 33,527 individuals whose net incomes subject to the tax 
collector ranged above $50,000 received a total of $1,805,978,000 in 
This is about 43% of the $4,156,167,000 in 
dividends received by all the 4,122,242 persons included in the returns. 
It means that the average dividend income of these millionaires was 
In addition they received $335,414,000 in interest and about 
$1,589,759,000 in profits made on the sale of stocks, bonds and real 
estate. Here is a total of $3,731,151,000 or about $111,000 apiece re- 
ceived by these millionaires not on account of what they did but on 


dividends alone in 1927. 


$54,000. 


account of what they owned. 


The percentage of property income scales down from over 90% 
in the case of incomes of more than $1,000 to about 21% for net in- 
comes of less than $5,000 reported to the tax collectors. The percent- 
age from wages and salaries correspondingly rises from $2,6% in the 
case of the largest incomes to 55.9% for the incomes under $5,000. 
Wages, salaries, busines sand partnership together provide 8.6% of the 
largest incomes against 79.1% of the incomes in the lowest class. 


NOW OUR MILLIONAIRES GET THEIRS 


The largest source of income for individuals who received over 
$1,000,000 in 1927 was profit on the sale of assets held more than two 
years. This is a direct reflection of the extraordinary rise in recent 
years in the market values of industrial securities. It brought these 
283 multimillionaires $24,999,287, representing 43.2% of their total in- 
come and giving them an average of more than $1,000,000 apiece from 
this source alone. Dividends ranked next, providing this group with 
a total of $240,559,726, amounting to 36.5% of their income and giving 


them an average of about $850,000 apiece 


Here are 283 individuals whose incomes from dividends and from 
appreciation in the market value of securities alone averaged about 
$1,850,000 apiece. To them prosperity has been a constantly increas- 


ing reality. 


The percentage distribution of 1927 incomes by sources of income 


for the various net income classes was: 


y: |THE TAMMANY JIG IS UP 


A Bit of Advice to New York’s Mayor 


No they are beginning to make ar- 
rsts in the Arnold Rothstein case. 
Twenty-two days after the shooting of the 
gambler-fixer-racketeer, fat men are running 
in and out of the Grand Jury room in New 
York City, giving out ridiculous statements, 
making mysterious references to “the woman 


being 


in the case.” 

Great work, boys. 
thing out of the stenches by Christmas. 

For most people in New York, we mean 
decent, honest, working class people, the 
whole affair is one long earache. 

For most people in New York the respon- 
sible heads of this Tammany administration 
of ours are no better than a bunch of dressed 
up bums. Things are getting so bad that the 
squirrels in Central Park are hiding their 
nuts from the cops up there. 

And when this mob comes around for votes 
next Autumn, there’s a whole lot of these 
same people who aren’t going to forget about 
the hokus-pokus going on behind the scenes 
of the Rothstein case. Nor the Queens sew- 
Nor the dummies on the Street Clean- 


You may get some- 


ers, 





grafting that has been going on ever since 


Jimmy danced into the City Hall. 
And if there’s any chance that these things 





be forgotten, the Socialists will be right on 
the job to jog up the public’s memory. | 

You steal our votes, you and your gang, 
Jimmy. 

You affect to.despise our strength. 

But your jig will be up next Autumn. 

You better start writing some more love- | 
songs. 

For the royalties will come in handy | 
through the rainy days ahead. | 

One more winter of wise-cracks at public 
dinners for you, Jimmy, and then—exit. 

God knows you've had all the breaks. 

You've had a public that were beggars for | 
punishment and might have stuck by you for 














Socialist organizations and friendly groups 
are asked not to arrange any events for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday evening, Feb. 12th. Watch 
The New Leader for further announcements. 


‘Reserved !! 





TUESDAY ' 


12 


FEBRUARY 
1929 
(Lincoln’s Birthday) 

















another term if you'd given them half a 
chance. 

But you and your crowd pigged the works. 

You put both feet in the public trough and 
snuffled up everything in sight. 

And now you're done. Bad cess to you. 














Norris Challenges 
Hoover On Big Navy} Accept Rail Wage Award 


WASHINGTON—(FP)—As forecast by 
The Federated Press after the election, | party to any step which would endanger 
Sen. Norris, progressive leader of the na-| the normal movement of traffic in the 
tion, has begun a series of challenges to| western territory the train service em< 
President-elect Herbert Hoover that will | ployes of 55 western carriers have ace 






| Conductors and Trainmen 


CHICAGO—(FP)—Unwilling to be @ 


Percentage distribution Wages & Dividend & Speculative Other : 7 . N l] ! J 
* ome by classes _ salaries interest profits sources ing Department pay-roll. Nor the Equitable 0 one will love you next November as ferabh te Gs Smetken pene So, rallye sg is dean Ps 2. 
Inder $5,000 ........ - 55.0% 11.4 2.4 39.3% . 3 Pe This brings t trov 
$5,000-$10,000 42.6 113° so” 342 bus Franchise. Nor any of the rest of the once they did in May. eR SA, CUE Oe ne ee ee oe 
$10 000-$25,000. sea de 33.2 28.5 10.6 97.7 oat i Hoover’s imperialist sympathies. Norris) which started with requests for wage in- 
’ 9" eeeneee ade! je maeé + r ; 4 2% % init 
$25,000-$50,000 ....... 23.7 38.2 15.3 22.8 , ° IN . Cc lidati | ‘ . has told the churches that if they want) creases ranging from 12% to 18% initi- 
$50,000-$100,000 ...... 172 43.8 19.6 19.4 Speed Up In Prison | Newspaper Consolidations | Albany Printers Strike: | to nave the Kellogg anti-war pact ratified| ated by the conduttors and trainmen 
sioa.eoe-s50.000 ..... 188 45.8 24.9 16.5 On Auto Plates|Strands 300 Workers repere Gat in Sige [60 eS ee el ee 
oheaaee aioe ee cccee = ried = 9 * , Dill billed, they — talk to Hoover, who! be retroactive to May 1, 1928 which will 
300, $500, seeee . “ . . —_ Rasty icts of} DENVER—(FP)—Three hundred skill- jtavors the navy Dill. ive the 42,000 employes a fairly sizeable 
$500,000-$1,000,000 ... 48 42.9 40.9 11.4 —a = = eee ty pole led workers and t families joined th ty — (FP) — Un nrinters| In a@ letter to the Methodist and S ‘ _— ‘ 
‘ - tate Pri turning out d workers and their families joine e ALBANY (FP) Union printers | christmas present in the way of back 
$1,000,000 and over .. 2.6 404 49.5 1.5 the Auburn State Prison ning Sl unempleped army when the Denver! eomcs ous of four newmaner cc * Friends church congregations at Alda, | “Drist resent in the yo 
" = — _ —_ automobile license plates for 1929 have) Morning Post and the Denver Evening eee ee alle P i COMpOSINE web., who had met in joint congregation | pay. 
Total ,..... coe 38.59 23.7% 10.8% 27.0% been so speeded up that the work is four! News suddenly suspended publication by | "°°™S i Albany after five months of | and petitioned him to do all in his pow-| The train service men, in accepting the 
Income from other sources includes incomes from private business, months ahead of last year’s record, ac-| agreement between G. F. Bonfils of the | fruitless negotiations for a wage imcrease./er to defeat the navy bill and secure) g1,< wage increase without any change 
prompt ratification of the Kellogg anti- 


from partnerships, rents, royalties and trust funds. 


The total income reported by all individuals making income tax 
$10,046,- 
866,085 from wages and salaries, $3,528,702,060 from business, $1,748,- 
105,617 from partnerships, $2,811,488,600 from profits on the sale of 
stocks, bonds, real estate, etc., $1,397,890,949 from rents and royalties, 
$2,029,281,157 from interest, $4,156,167,371 from dividends, and $330,- 


returns was $26,573,317,907. This was derived as follows: 


024,121 from trust funds. 


Wages and salaries represent jess than half of all the incomes re- 


tion. The task of manufacturing 2,000,-| Howard interests. 
000 plates is now 90 per cent completed.| 
convict labor are blacksmiths, foundry their last day. 
employes, 
painters, printers’ and dye-stampers, pat-|one day. 


ets, moulders, metal polishers, steg] and! Bonfils and Howard 


cording to the Commissioner of Correc-| Post and Roy Howard of the Scripps- 


The workers came to work as usual ‘ pm t 7 
Among organized crafts affected by this! Monday morning and were told it was | Suess of ‘open shop’ printers is being as 
They were let out with- 
iron, steel and tin workers,/out any further notice or pay than that 
It is entirely impossible for 
tern-makers, machinists, metal engrav-| them to find positions in Denver because 


copper plate engravers and sheet metal; newspaper fleld. There were 103 jobs 


ported, falling considerably short of the total income derived from 


property and 





workers, 


affected in the typographical union alone. | ers stayed on the job. 


Limited editions are being published with 


| typewritten pages photoengraved. A 


resume 


pect to 
several weeks. 


control the daily, 


direction.” 


war pact, Norris replied that he would} 
gladly cooperate with them in both mat-/| Posi! 
| ters. But, he said, “The argument is be-| the emergency board appointed by Pres 
howe but the publishers do not ex- ing made that both President Coolidge | Coolidge under the railway labor act aftes 
normal publication for|and President-elect Hoover are publicly| negotiations presided over by the U. S. 
in favor of the ‘big navy’ bill—that they| board of mediation had broken down, A 

| both believe we should have the biggest| 90° vote of the membership of the can- 

Other union printing trades, including navy in civilization and that we ought to/ ductors and trainmen’s organizations had 
pressmen, photoengravers and stereotyp-| pass the present bill as a step in that| given their officers power to call a strike 


| of rules are accepting the first of 3 pro- 
itions offered them in the report of 


if they saw 4 
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“4,036 Votes 
For Thomas 


Nebraska Turns In 3,434 
Votes—6,774 In Minne- 
. sota— 11 States Heard 
From 


Returns on the vote for the Socialist 
candidate for President have been re- 
ceived from six more States thi’ week, 
making eleven States heard from thus 
far. 

Florida proved itself a welcome sur- 
prise. Thomas received 4,036 votes in 
that State, according to the Socialist Na- 
tional Campaign headquarters. In 1924 
and 1926 the party was so. near non- 
existant in that State that it had no 
State-wide candidates. In 1920 Debs se- 
cured 5,189 votes in Florida. 

Minnesota gave Thomas 6,774 votes. 





eta Ss ey oe 


also had no Socialist candidates for al- 
most eight years. Nebraska came through 
with a good vote—3,434 for Thomas. Ne- 
braska, like Minnesota, has had no party 
ticket or organization in years. Oregon 
gave Thomas 2,720 votes. Utah gave 954 
votes to Thomas, while Virginia gave the 
Socialist candidate 250. Vermont gave 
Thomas 8 votes. The party never ap- 
peared on the ballot there before. 

Here are the States heard from thus 
far. The vote given the party in 1926 and 
1924 is also given. 




















1928 1926 1924 
Delaware ...... 299 oe ee 
Florida ......: 4,036 os we 
Minnesota .... 6,774 as oe 
Nebraska ..... 3,434 oe ee 
New Hampshire 455 6 os 
Oklahoma .:.. 3,926 1,345 ee 
Oregon ...... » 2,720 vo 4,412 
South Dakota . 423 ée ee 
Utah: ...cccess 954 1,310 ee 
Vermont soc 8 ee oe 
Virginia .....- 250 oe Ps 
Wisconsin ..... 18,213 40,293 45,268 
Portland Plunges 
Into New Campaign 
Portland, - Oregon,—Complete _ official 


returns from all counties in Oregon have 
been filed with the secretary of state. 
Official count gives Thomas 2,720 votes; 
more than the combined votes of Rey- 
nolds and Foster. The totals are as fo]- 


As in about 35 other States, Minnesota | 
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Plans For Organization Work 'T | 
Support Attracted During the Campaign 
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Mobilize | ; 









_ N. Y. Counties 
_ Raise Party Vote 


Additional official election returns re- 
celved from up-state New York counties 
| continue to show striking increases in 


* 












Two Day Session in New York Sets Up Special Com- 
mittees to Tackle Organization, Literature, Pub- 
licity and Other Avenues of Party Work—Campaign 
Finances Reported On 





HE ‘real campaign of the Socialist party has just begun. The 
presidential campaign just ended was but a test to determine 
what we had to build on. The test had revealed a latent support 
of Socialism and appreciation of its meaning that gave promise~ 
of a powerful party to come. The task now is intelligent planning 
and energetic execution of such plans. ; : 
That was the spirit of the National Executive Committee 
of the Socialist party which. met in New York City Saturday 
and Sunday, November 24th and 25th. The full committee was 
in attendance: Victor L. Berger an“, 
Mayor Hoan of Wisconsin, Morris ill- 
quit and James Oneal of New York, 
James H. Maurer and Lilith Wilson of 
Pennsylvania, Joseph W. Sharts of Ohio, 
and Jasper McLevy of Connecticut. Na- 
tional Secretary William H. Henry, Cam- 
paign Manager G. A. Gerber, Norman 
Thomas and members of the national 
campaign committee, among them Alger- 
non Lee, Meyer Gillis, Louls Waldman 
and George H. Goebel were in continuous 
attendance and took part in the discus- 
sions. 
The discussion on the reports of the 
campaign committee and the campaign 
manager, and on the plans for the fu- 
ture, were intensely sincere and frank. 
The situation facing the party, its op- 
portunities as well as its responsibilities, 
were thoroughly canvassed. After read- 
ing of a report by Henry, the committee 
heard a report from Gerber, which dealt 
largely with the financing of the cam- 
paign 





at of sympathizers and supporters who 
are not as yet in the party. Organiz- 
ations slowly sprang up in various parts 
of the country. Thomas for President 
Clubs in the colleges and elsewhere. 

“The campaign revealed the weakness 
of our movement and revealed its poten- 
tial strength in that we have made con- 
tacts in a great many parts of the coun- 
try and left nuclei of organizations every- 
where. If the party knows how to take 
advantage of these new contacts we witt 
have an opportunity of building on more 
or Jess new ground. If we succeed, that 
will be the most important result and 
achievement of our party.” 

Vote of Thanks Given. 

Comrades Hoan and Roewer said they 
felt the committee had done excellent 
work. Berger said he was particularly 
satisfied with the publicity work, but was 
inclined to be critical of other parts of 
the work. This view he changed com- 
pletely on Sunday after listening to a de- 
tailed report from Gerber on the con- 
crete steps taken in pushing the cam- 
paign. 
Sunday afternoon the committee 
joined unanimously in the following 
motion: 

“The National Executive Committee 
herewith expresses its approval and ap- 
preciation of the splendid work of the 
National Campaign Committee in the 
recent campaign and the able manage- 
ment of the Campaign Manager, G. 
August Gerber. Faced with tremendous 
difficulties in many unorganized states, 
® poor organization in the organized 
States, Jack of funds, the Qampaign 
Committee raised a large campaign 


$90,523.90 in Campaign Fund 
The financial report of Campaign Man- 
ager Gerber, which is preliminary, showed 
@ total income of $90,523.90 and the ex- 
pense, $98,121.04, with a deficit of $7,- 
597.14. As there are still some items of 
income to be realized these figures are 
not final. 
A table of income by states shows a 
total of $79,551.68 of which $63,866.89 
is credited to New York State. All of it 
did not come from within the borders of 
the state but it is due to the initiative, 
plans and work within the state. If to 
New York State is added the nearby 
states of New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts which contributed §$3,- 
758.60, the total contributions credited to 





would serve their local movement better 
if the headquarters were not brought to 
New York City, he said. Nevertheless, 
he said, there were many advantages to 
be gained by the movement for the entire 
country if a more energetic national 
headquarters was placed in operation. 
He said that some among the,»New York 
Socialists do not want the headquarters 
here, but went on to say that a majority 
of the campaign committee felt other- 
wise. Hillquit then declared that the 
New York Socialists would not accept 
responsibility of the national headquar- 
ters unless such responsibility was voted 
by the N. E. ©. by a unanimous or prac- 
tically unanimous vote. 

Upon re-convening Sunday morning, 
Roewer took the floor for the first ‘ime. 
He urged the-‘scrapping of the old jargon’ 
and talking concretely on concrete issues, 
local, state and national. Norman 
Thomas had done this extremely well, he 
said, and hig radio speeches were mase 
terpieces in this respect. He favored 
moving the national headquarters to New 
York. It would make possible valuable 
close cooperation with the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, he said. He wanted 
a@ department in the national office to 
educate and equip our organizers along 
modern lines. He also endorsed the idea 
of concentrating on a few cities in the 
municipal campaign of next year. 


increase the numbers. 


shaY have at its disposal, funds, in 
suc 
by the N.E.C. 

“Within such budget, each Commit- 
tee shall have the right to employ such 


require and several committees shall 
have the right to combine for such pur- 
pose.” 

Committees Are Appointed. 


numbers. 
the N.E.C. were: 

Committee on Labor and Labor Organ 
izations: James H. Maurer, chairman 





Hillquit then received the floor for a 
statement. He declared he had thought 
the matter over during the night, and 
had reached the conclusion that the na- 
tional headquarters should not be moved 
to New York City. The original reaction 
of some members of the committee had 
lead him to change his views in the 
matter. He felt he could speak for the 
New York comrades in saying that, under 
the circumstances, they could not accept 
the national office here even though the 
N. E. C. voted unanimously to move to 
their city. Hillquit went on to expfess 
approval of a recommendation that had 
been made earlier in the morning by 
Thomas. This was that an organization 
similar to the one which conducted the 
national campaign be set up to carry on 
the post-election party work, the mobili- 
zation of the spirit that had been en- 
gendered for the party by Thomas’ and 
Maurer’s campaign. He proposed the 
creation of a series of special committees 
which would be bound together by a 
joint executive committee. 










these four states is $87,625.49 while all 
the other states combined are credited 
with $11,926.19 in contributions. 
Pensylvania and California are the only 
other states outside of the above named 


lows: 

Hoover. 205,341; Smith 109,223; 
Thomas 2,720; Reynolds 1,564; Foster 
1,094, 


fund, won the support of many new re- 
cruits ,inspired Socialists with renewed 
hope and enthusiasm, and Jaid the 
basis for a fruitful campaign of party 
organization and party building. 


Berger For Moving ’Quarters. 
This plan received the approval of the 
committee. While setting up the com- 
mittees the question of moving the head- 
quarters came up again. Gerber re- 


Local Socialists are of the opinion that 
the Socijalist-Laebor Party received sev- 
eral votes that would have gone to us if 
we could have gone in the ballot as the 
Socialist Party. Due to a ruling by the 
Attorney-General we could not file a 
ticket as a party and were under the 
heading of “Socialist Principles, Inde- 
pendent.” 

A special meeting is planned for Dec. 7 
for the purpose of electing officers and 
reorganizing the local. New members 
are coming in and several applications 
for membership have been received. Many 
of the “old timers” are coming back and 
we hope to have a real local established 
in Portland. A congressional election 
takes place in two years and we expect 
to be able to put up a good fight by that 
time. 

If the 2,700 people who voted for 
Thomas would only realize the need for 
organization we would’ soon accomplish 
a ehange in Oregon. And a change: is 
needed. We can do but little without 





































New Leader in Oregon would join the 
party we too, could do what Milwaukee 
and Reading have already done. 
8S. R. McALPINE, 
307 Graphic Arts Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon 





Karolyi Is Again 
Denied A Visa 


cooperation and if all the readers of the} 


“The National Executive Committee 
also expresses its appreciation for the 
helpful cooperation of party members 
all over the country and of the many 
sympathizers who came to the aid of 
our campaign when it was of vital im- 
portance. The committee also records 
, its special graittude for the coopera- 
tion and aid which the Campaign Com- 
mittee received from the Workmen’s 
Circle and many trade untons in rais- 
ing campaign funds; to the Jewish 
Daily Forward, the Milwaukee Leader, 
The New Leader, the Labor Advocate 
of Reading the Virginia Appeal, the 
Labor World of California and other 
publications which gave invaluable sup- 
port to the campaign. 

“To Norman Thomas and James H. 
Maurer our standard bearers we extend 
our profound appreciation for their de- 
voted services in carrying the message 
of our cause to the masses. Their 
work in the face of difficulties that 
were often trying has been an inspira- 
tion to us all. It has awakened new 
faith in our movement, its possibilities 
of expansion in the coming year, and 
the ultimate realization of its ideals, 
The Socialist Party is to be congratu- 
lated that it has had the services of 
two such comrades to represent it in a 
great political campaign.” 

New Headquarters Considered. 

5 A committee consisting of Thomas, Lee 
and Goebel had been delegated by the 
Campaign Committee to report to the 


four states that are credited with more 
than a thousand dollars. Pennsylvania 
did fine with a credit of $3,451.16, while 
California, with a smaller membership, 
mzasured up well with $1,504.45. 
Expenditures are Itemized. 
Another table shows the amount spent 
in each state for petition expense; or- 
ganization, which includes meetings, halls 
and advertising literature, and carrying 
charges on merchandise. The table shows 
‘that the weak states received the most 
favorable attention. For example, nearly 
$2,000 was spent in Minnesota while 
Ohio, where it is extremely difficult for 
an unofficial party to nominate, received 
attention to the extent of $3 252.55. Other 
' typical states are, Idaho, $823.97; Wash- 














| ington, $778.56; Arkansas, $1,148.93; Mis- 
| souri, $1,219.24; Kansas, $1,094.19. 

In New York State where the bulk of 
the funds was raised the total expendi- 
tures were $3,429.74. A special sacrifice 
made by the party in New York City to 
the rest of the country was in refraining 
| from any drive for funds for its own cam- 
paign with the result that it has accu- 
mulated a local debt of about $7,000. 
When this is considered with the above 
expenditure in the state our readers will 
see that the New York organization re~) 
ceived nothing but went into debt to help 
other states. 

Hillquit supplemented the report of 
Gerber filling in the details of the cam- 
paign which Gerber had modestly failed 
to include in his report. The National 
































Count Michael Karolyi, first president 
of the Hungarian Republic, who has been | 
banned from the United States since 1925 
because of alleged radicalism, will again | 
be denied entry, according to advices re- 
ceived by the American Civil Liberties 
Union from the Department of State. 

Karolyi recently applied to the Amer- 
ican consul at Paris for a visa. His ap- 
plication was supported by a commit- 
tee of liberals who sent a petition to Sec- 
retary of State Kelloog urging visas for 
Count Karolyi and his wife “subject to 
only such restrictions as are ordinarily 
imposed on other friendly foreigners.” 

In reply to the petition the Department 
stated that “after very careful consider- 
ation, the Department hes informed the 
American Consul General in Paris that, 
in its opinion, the application should be 
refused since the Department has found 
no reason to alter the decision reached 
when the matter was previously before 
it.” 








THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


* The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 


N.E.C. on recommendations arrived at by 


Committee, Hillquit said, had tried its best 
to live up to the responsibility placed on| the full committee as a result of its ex- 


report won the ready approval of woaeaed 


short time later, Berger declared that he 
had undergone a change of mind on the 
question of moving the 
the party to New York. 
clined to support such a 
advisable. 
he still felt that the headquarters should 
not be moved. 

The proposal for the setting up of the! eration. 
special organizing machinery was formu- 
lated in the following motion which was 
unanimously approved: 


James Oneal, secretary; 


Portland, and Edward F. Cassidy. 
Literature: Norman Thomas, chairman 
Edward Levinson, secretary; Leo Wolfson 
McAlister Coleman, 
Clarence Senior, Louis Stanley, 
and Jessie Wallace Hughan. 
pointed at the next meeting. 


recommendations, 
Committee on Organization: 


and Mayor Daniel W. Hoan. 


William J. Van Essen. 


ization: George E. Roewer, chairman’ 


Walter Ludwig, Paul Porter, Julius Uman 
sky, Paul Blanchard, Frederick V, Field, 


Leonard Doob, Morris Novik. 





ported extensively on the method and ac- 
complishments of the campaign. His! 


who had been critical on Saturday. A 


headquarters of 
He was now in- 
change as being 


Paul Jones, W. E. Woodward. 


Polish Alliance Joins. 
During the Saturday afternoon session 





Nevertheless, Hillquit declared 





“MOTION :—That this Committee ap- 
point the following sub-cammittees:— 
“1. A Committe on Labor and Labor | 
Organizations, whose function it shall 
be to establish friendly relations be- 
tween the Secialist Party and organized | 
Labor; to encourage and assist in all 
efforts to organize the unorganized; to 
aid in Labor struggles and to state the 
Party position on all matters pertain- 
ing to Labor Policy and Labor needs. 
“2. A Committee on Publicity, Re- 
search and Literature whose duties it 
shall be to study questions of public 
importance and publish the results of 
such studies and. also to issue state- | 1 
ments from time to time as occasion 
may require, in the name of the So- 
ceialist Party, setting forth the position 
and views of the Party on matters of 
public interest. 

“3. Committee on Cooperation with 
Farmers, whose duty it shall be to es- 














it by the N.E.C. It had met, during the} perierices in running the campaign. 
campaign, weekly in regular session while) Thomas first reported for this committee. 
all of its members had partaken in num-, He opened his report by thanking wt 
berless sub-committee meetings. A very! party and its members for the excellent 
ambitious program confronted the com-| support given him in the campaign. He} 
mittee after the ticket had been filed in| then proceeded to suggestions. He said 
44 states—a record for the party. Thej| he found an eager desire on the part of 





line. Here enormous difficulties arose.| country to serve the movement. He said 
Primary among these was the lack of! plans should be made for concentration 
local organizations throughout the nation.| of efforts in next years election in some 
Meetings for Thomas and Maurer in many of the more promising cities. Among 
cases had to be organized from national | these he included Buffalo and Rochester, 
headquarters which had to finance all)New York, Portland, Oregon, and Los 
the arrangements, hiring of halls, plac-! Angeles. He urged the committee to 
ing of posters and advertising, as well as| consider the advisability of moving the 
paying traveling expenses of the speakers.| national headquarters from Chicago to 
Unions Fell Down. New York and to consider the improve- 
It was found, Hillquit continued, that} ™ment of party personell as well as party 
the program was by far @ too ambitious;machinery. The campaign committee 
one. A finance control committee had/ felt that temporarily the headquarters 
to be appointed, on which Comrades| might be moved to New York until the 
Gillis and Morris Berman served, which | condition of the party in the central 
daily strived to shave down expenses and! part of the country made a change ad- 
raise every available cent possible. There| Visable. Goebel and Lee supported this 
yas no income to speak of from party | suggestion. 
organizations as such. Better luck was} Waldman, in the course of discussion 
‘ad by appealing to individuals, a job at which followed, said he spoke for many 
which Comrade B. C. Vladeck proved|New York members in saying that =| 





himself a genius. The trade unions sup-| did not wish the national headquarters 
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| ‘iterature had been put into circulation. 


posed to be sympathetic to the party had} here since it would” place too great a} 


sive organizations of farmers and to 


ate Socialist programs and policies on 
agricultural problems. 


work of carrying on the campaign was in| thousands whom he had met all over the! whose function it shall be to increase 
the number of local organizations of 
the Party and the Party membership. 


function shall be to raise all funds re- 
quired for Party work. 


Oganizations, whose function it shail 
be to disseminate Socialist education 
among the young people and to develop 
an effective organization, affilizted with 
the Socialist Party, among such young 
people. 


tacts, whose purpose shall be to es‘ab- 
lish a basis of cooperation with various 
movements and organizations, sympa- 
thetic to the Socialist Movement. 


present constituted, shall continue as 
one of such sub-committees of this Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 


a chairman, appointed by the N. E. C., 


tablish friendly relations with progres- 


work out, for submission to the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, appropri- 





“4. A Committee on Organizations, 


“5. A.Committee on Finance, whose 


the committee received the application 
of the Polish Socialist Alliance for affi- 
| liation with the’Socialist party as a fed- 


The Alliance had previously 


belonged to the party but had become The committee is now looking for suit- 
severed. The committee smiled when it 
| was recalled that the Alliance had been 
| suspended on motion of the-late John} 
| Spargo who considered the alliance not 
Socialistic enough. The committee voted 
to receive the alliance as a federation. 
Berger welcomed the Alliance back in 
the fold. The Alliance, which gave much 
assistance to the campaign just ended,' 
has a membership of between 400 and) 
} 600 and: publishes a weekly with a large 
circulation. 


The affiliation of the Alliance was one 


of the results of Gerber’s work. During | | 
the campaign he had addressed a na-| | 
tional ccnvention of the alliance in De-| ) 
troft and had made negotiations for affi- 


jation with the party which material- 


ized at the N.E.C. meeting. 


The session was one of the most trying 


ever held by the national executive com- 
mittee. 
fraught with great dangers as well as 
possibilities. 
all its energy and raised every available 
cent for a campaign that might have 
taxed any organization four or five times 
the size of the Socialist party. 
to inquiries concerning the national vote, 
Gerber said that insufficient returns had 
been received thus far. 
that the vote would better many times 
the ratio of the vote to party membership 
set in the memorable 1912 campaign when 
the party, with a membership of 125,000 
polled 900,000 votes. 


The situation was difficult and 


The party had just spent 


In reply 


He felt confident 








“6. A Committee on Young People’s 


“7. A Committee on Outside Cen- 








“8. The Womans Committee, as at 
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“Each of such committees shall have 





proved somewhat of a disappointment. | burden on New York which needs all its) 
Only $6,000 was raised from the unions! resources and finances to take advantage| 
directly. This was due to a number of|Of unusual opportunities for the party 
reasons. The unions are weakened ma-| here. 

terially. They lack the spirit of other; Mombers of the National Committee, | 


Tell the Advertisers you 
“Saw Their Ad In The New 
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All Makes of Typewriters Bought, Sold, 
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Pearl Typewriter Exchange 
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201 West 36th Street 1141 Broadway 
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years. “We have sort of lost hold of| particularly Berger, expressed doubt and| 

them. They have to a large extent lost| opposition to the suggestion. Henry read| 
control of themselves.” In cutting down! ® number of letters which he said were 
expenses drastic steps were taken. The | unsolicited frcm ccmrades in the middle | 
field organizers were called in. Al] but| west and northwest who opposed moving | 
two insisted on remaining in the field) the headquarters. Those opposed to the 


Gr, MAX WOLFF 


UPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN | 
328 W. 125 St., Bet, 8th & St. Nicholas Ave. | 














without pay. ws argued that New York was gecg- 
The work of the office in handling af-| Taphically too far from the center of the 
fairs was very successful. Thomas’ tour country, that some comrades out west 
was @ great success. Two radio-hooks| “feared domination of the party by New 
bad been arranged. | York.” Mrs. Wilson said, though she re- 
The quality and quanitty of literature! gretted such an attitude, that many who | 
issued was gratifying. Gerber had pre-| opposed moving the headquarters to New| 
viously reported that 1,800,500 pieces of York were anti-Semitic. } 
Hillquit Withdraws Proposal. | 
Toward the close of the Saturday af- | 
ternoon session, Hillquit explained the! 
position of the New York Socialists, It 


\ valuable result of the campaign was 
1e¢ contacts made by the campaign head- 
quarters and the building up of a huge 
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who may or may not be a member of 
the Executive Committee and such 
number of additional members as this 
Committe emay appoint with power to 


“Chairmen of Committees, insofar as 
they are not members of the N. E. C. 
shall attend all meetings of the N.E.C., 
with a voice, but without a vote and 
shall render periodical reports to the 
N.E.C. and act under instructions of 
the Committee. Subject to such general 
instructions, each of such committees 
shall be authorized to take action, with- 
in the scope of its functions without 
preliminary sanction of the N.E.C. and 


amonnts, as may be assigned to it 


assistance or other employees as it may 


The committee then set to work draft- 
ing the best material possible to man 
these committees.“ These committees are 
to have the right to add to their own 
The committees as chosen by 


Leo Kritzsky, 
of Milwaukee, Jasper McLevy, A. I, Ship- 
lacoff, Fred Cederholm, James D. Gra- 
ham, James Sheehan, W. J. Martin, of 


Committee on Publicity, Research and) Hahn for Lieut.-Governor received 2,618 


Louis Waldman, 
Harry 
Rogoff, Cameron H. King, Algernon Lee 


The committee on farmers is to be ap- 
In the 
meantime, Karl C. Jursek of Coripatiows | 
was asked to survey the field and make 


Morris | ™°re for Thomas. Upstate has tremen- 


Hillquit, chairman; G, A. Gerber, Alfred 
Baker Lewis, Lena Morrow Lewis, Harry 
J. Sutton, S. Levitas, Frank Crosswaith, 


Committee on Finance: B. ©. Vladeck, | 
chairman; Meyer Gillis, A. S. Coolidge, | 


Committee on Young Peoples Organ-} 


the Socialist vote. A healthy thing about 
the vote is the fact that it is more of a 
“sraight vote” than has been the rule in 
many years. Thus Thomas for president 
and Waldman for governor are running 
abdut even, with Thomas but slightly 
ahead, 

The official canvas of the Bronx Coun- 
ty vote, completed this week, gave Thomas 
8,914 votes as compared to 8,678 previ- 
ously reported. Here are the up-state 
counties heard from this week. 

Official Vote Counties Reporting Since 
New Leader Tabulation of Noy. 24 Issue 


Thomas Wald- Panken Dunne 
man m 


1936 1928 
Broome ..... 1,551 1,497 894 97 
Erle (official).10,118 9,849 5,731 252 
Otsego ...... 296 262 190 5 
Suffolk ...... 2,544 2,298 858 45 
Westchester . 4,408 3,997 1,905 152 
Onondaga .... 2,502 1,560 - 91 


The Election Board of Chautauqua has 
not reported to S. P. State Office, but 
newspaper clipping from Jamestown, 
Chautauqua County, says that Thomas 
got 1,002 and Foster 69 in that county 
compared with 969 for Panken in 1926. 
However the stationary condition of 
counties like Chautauqua is being far 
more than offset by counties like Suffolk, 
so that a 70 or 80 percent increase of 
| Socialist vote upstate is altogether reas- 
onable. 
The official count of Onondaga County, 
which county includes the City of Syra- 
cuse, shows that Waldman received 2,502 
; votes in the recent election compared 
with 1,560 polled by Panken in 1926. 


, 





i | votes, Mrs. Roth for Comptroller .2,643, 
"| Karlin for Attorney General 2,603, Wil- 
{cox for Associate Judge of the Court of 
| Appeals 2,610, and Coleman for U, 5S. 
Senator 2,596. 

The S.L.P. candidate for Governor got 
111 votes in Onondaga County this year, 
j; and the Communist candidate 91. 
Herbert Merrill, state sec’y, predicted 
/110,000 votes for Waldman and many 


dously outvoted New York City this year. 
| Its increase is indicated from 70 to 80 
| percent, which means that its 39,000 of 
1926 should have been multiplied by 1.70 
or 1.80, and the figure 66,000 or 70,000 
added to the 50,000 of New York City 
to get the state total. There is no reason 
| to believe that the upstate counties still 
to report will not show up just as well as 
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Coalition Headed By Santi- 
ago Iglesias Captures 
Half of Seats and Cities 


ASHINGTON.—Porto Rican workers, 

half starved, police-bludgeoned end 
miserably housed, have risen in a polit- 
ical revolt against the propertied native 
ruling class and the American corpora- 
tion agents in their island. At the elec- 
| tion of November 6th, the coalition form- 
jed by the Socialist Party, led by Santi- 
ago Iglesias, and the left wing of the old 
Republican Party, captured almost half 
of each branch of the Legislature, and 
nearly half of the municipalities. 

Antonio Barcelo, president of the Sen- 
ate and leader of the reactionary major- 
ity for more than 20 years, received few- 
er votes than did Iglesias, head of the 
Free Federation of Workmen and of the 
Socialist organization. A recount is now 
under way to determine whether Iglesias, 
in fact, will not have a majority in the 
Senate, and hence become leader of the 
upper branch of the Legislature. 

A cablegram received by the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs in the War Depart- 
ment claims the election of 11 Senators 
and 21 members of the lower house by 
Barcelo’s Allianza party, against 8 Sen- 
ators and 18 Assemblymen for Iglesias’ 
Coalition, on the face of the returns. 
However, the recount in Mavaguez, where 
two Senators are involved, may throw the 
balance to the Coalition, giving it 10 Sen- 
ators and Barcelo’s 9. The Coalition had 
won 32 municipal elections—thereby as- 
suring serious opposition to the dictator- 
jal policies of big sugar companies. 

As the Porto Rican legislature is in 
session only three months in each year, 
Iglesias will retain his post as secretary 
of the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor, with offices in Washington. His So- 
cialist party in the island is a labor par- 





‘ty, and his program is one of higher sal- 


aries, freedom to organize, social insur- 
ance, civil liberties, rural credit, better 
schools, roads and public health and san- 
itary measures, and adequate taxation of 
she big corportion-owned enterprises that 
draw from the island two-thirds of the 
wealth it produces. 

Iglesias’ victory in nearly half the dis- 
tricts in Porto Rico this year has appar- 
ently put an end to police intimidation 
of organized workers for a while. More 
than 120,000 voters out of 252,000 de- 


InPortoRico 


Committee on Outside Contacts: Harry 


W. Laidler, chairman; Paul Blanchard, 


The Womens Committee is to be con- 
tinued as previously set up with the ad- 
dition as members of Mrs. Wasserstein 
of Virginia and Mrs. Bowers of Winston- 
Salem. 


vhose already heard from. 


3-5-10 A. D. First in Field 
To Begin 1929 Campaign 


clared for the Socialist-Progressive pro- 
gram, 


WHITE LILAC 
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As far as one New York Socialist branch 
is concerned, the campaign has just 
started. We refer to the 3-5-10 assembly 
district branch which met Tuesday night 
of this week at the home of Jessie Wale 
lace Hughan. The branch discussed 
plans for the New York City campaign 
| of 1929, and showed that it means busi- 
ness by electing a campaign committee 
to begin work immediatly. McAlister 
Coleman is chairman of the committes. 
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| A WHITE TONGUE 


When your child is looking somewhat “out of 
sorts,” look at his tongue. If his tongue is not 
clear, it is a sign that his stomach is not in order 
and needs a thorough cleansing at once. 


















| ] 
ihe Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
matter from your child’s system. It will 
his stomach and liver, will restore his appetite, and 


happy. 
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in a few hours he will again be well 
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| dates more firmly in the hands of the op- 
ortunists, who fight their Communist- 
‘orker critics with expu!sion and physical | 
| Violence—all this can only accelerate the | 
ie eee | Tapprochement between the right wing | 
Piet Vlag, who was at one time well | teadership of the Party and right wing 
known in the Socialist movement in and and petty bourgeois elements now autside 
near New York, died at the age of fifty | the Party.” 
years in Tampa, Fla., on November 22nd, As for the abandonment of the Opposi- 
The New Leader is informed. Vlag ran | tionists’ fight in order that they may pre- 


ber of this special committee is still to be 
appointed. 

Dr. Ward's action in forming the com- 
mittee followed upon the recent meeting 
in New York City cf liberal forces that 
are seeking the release of the two men 
who have been in ison twelve years for 
thelr alleged participation in the Pre- 
paredness Day bomb explosion San 
Francisco in 1916. 


t 
i} Piet Vlag Passes 
Away In Florida 





in 
in 


Masses” which came to fame as a maga- | leadership is the ‘logical’ American ban- 
rine of literary, social and political re- | ner-bearer of the demagogic and unscru- 
pols. me also gave frequent art exhib!- | pulous international campaign against | cooperative movement by the Rochdale | 
jioas at the Rand School. When Vlag the leaders of the Russian Opposition. The | weavers in England. The booklet is dis-| 
Hed he was engaged in the real estate| aspirations of certain former leaders of | tributed by Consumers’ Cooperative Ser- | 
business. He leaves a wife and son. the Opposition in the American Party to | vices, 54 Irving Place, N. Y. 


of an attractively printed booklet by | 
Stuart Chase on the founding of the! 


Castles in the Air 





ALBANY—(FP)—With 21 891 workers 
injured in construction work during the 
year ending June 30, 1928, New York 
State breaks its own record for number 
and cost of building acidents. Cost of 
compensation for these deaths and in- 
juries was $8,115,469, or $371 for each 
case, reports the bureau of statistics and 


For every one hundred building work- 
ers injured in the year ending June 30, 
1924, 164 were injured in this past year. 
This is a 64 per cent increase in four! 
years. Accidents in all other industries 
combined increased only 28 per cent.| 


|public ownership by 


_its books as to operating expenses, Ta 



























































































and made other concessions at the same 
time. | 





Power Trust Probe 
Will Not Be Stopped 


WASHINGTON — (FP) — Heartened 
by assurances of support from the pro- 
gressives in the Senate, the Federal Trade 


the public utility 
corporations. While papers are being 
drawn for court action to meet the Elec- | 
tric Bond & Share Co.’s refusal to open 





A GAY DANCE 


Always the Best of the Season 
ARTISTS 


WORKERS AND THEIR 
WRITERS AND FRIENDS AT 
Tickets in advance $1.50 


Reservations accepted until 6 p. m 
Dec. 7th, by phone or mail. 





the restaurant of the old Rand School | serve their jobs, the Trotskyites speak | pianists Comaniesion will proceed with its inquiry 
when it was located at 112 East 19th | these withering words: | Rochdale Cooperative Story Told information of the state labor depart- into the nertante of their privileges aia ~ = 
Street. It was Vlag who started “The; “By its whole character the Lovestone, The Story of Toad Lane is the title | ment. the misleading of public opinion as to Weshecs: Medieian; 2 tated Oe 


New Masses, 39 Union Sq. (Phone Alg. 4445 


Sth 


ton Square Bookshop, 27 W 
New Playwrights Theatre, 133 W 





Modern Bookshop, 350 E. 81st St. 


New York City 
BUY YOUR TICKETS EARLY! 


At the door $3.¢3 
. Friday, 
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THE address by James March- 
bank of the British Trade Union 
Congress to the delegates to the con- 
vention o fthe American Federation 
of Labor at New Orleans was a 
forceful and inspiring utterance It 
presents a contrast to the address of 
the average conservative American 
trade unionist who lacks the spirit 
and the crusading fervor that in- 
spire masses of men and women and 
organizes them into victorious mov- 
emenis, One can understand why the 
British labor movement has a much 
larger percentage of their workers 
organised than we do here when 
reading the inspiring address. It 
should also be remembered that the 
’ British movement has faced disad- 
vantages since the end of the World 
War, disadvantages which have not 
served as barriers to organization 
here, and yet they have held their 
own and are now looking forward 
with confident hope of being the 
governing party in their country, In 
this country where the large majori- 
ty o fthe trade unions follow a “non- 
partisan political policy they do not 
ever anticipate such an inspiring 
event through this policy. They can 
never hope to rise to the leadership 
in the states and the nation. What- 
ever claims have been made for the 
“nonpartisan” policy it has never vi- 
sioned its culmination in labor con- 
trol of the governing powers of 
the United States. That of it- 
self shows its limitations to say 
nothing of the fact that it has never 
created a fighting labor group in Con- 
gress or any state legislature which 
the workers could point to and say, 
“This is the group that represents us 
and which carries out our mandates.” 
Herewith in part are important sec- 
tions of this address. 


Address of James Marchbank 

« « « Now as to the problems and diffi- 
culties confronting the British trade union 
movement—from a membership point of 
view I have been particularly interested 
in the reports that have been submitted 
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Zngland and a number of the various 
boroughs in London. 
“All Wars Capitalistic” 





fits. 


region of 5,000,000 people. 


is almost certain to increase. 
“Work or Maintenance” 


ity, and not humanity for industry. 


lations and acts of Parliament, have de- 
prived thousands of genuinely unemployed 
men and women of unemployment bene- 


Taking the same period there were 
also 663,502 persons in receipt of Poor 
Law relief. The method adopted by our 
government has been that in order to 
reduce the number registered by rezis- 
tration and regulations, the Nability of 
unemployment has been now transferred 
from the proper funds of State Unem- 
ployment Insurance on to the local relief. 
Those people have now to be protected by 
Poor Law relief. If we were to take the 
total number of unemployed men and 
women, taking the two sections together 
as I have referred to and taking their de- 
pendents with them, the number of peo- 
ple who are unemployed in Great Bri- 
tain,. with their dependents, will be in the 


In addition I would remind you that 
there are thousands working on @ sys- 
tem of short time and who are always on 
the border line of poverty. This, you will 
appreciate, has its effect not only on the 
numerical and financial positions of the 
trade union movement, but on the moral 
aspect as well. Unemployment is a nec- 
essary corrollary to capitalism, and until 
we free ourselves from capitalism the un- 
employed will be with us, and with the 
advance in science and the development 
of machinery under the present system, 


The demand, therefore, is work or full 
maintenance. Our conception, friends, of 


life and industry is industry for human- 
In| only been taught to read about the glories 


order to equip ourselves and the rising; of your various countries or empires, the 
generation for the struggles that lie, wars that have been fought and the vic- 
ahead, the Educational Committee of the tories that have been won, the pictures 


movement was greater than a section 


movement as a whole. 


erally, I am hopeful that at the next 


developed in the interest of the trade 
union movement as a whole and that the 
students who come there will be taught 
the things that do matter from a work- 
ing class point of view. We can certainly 
leave astronomy and many other subjects 
to the tutors at the various universities 
of the orthodox type, but if your exper- 
ience has been similar to mine you have 
found that in your elementary schools. 
so far as history is concerned, you have 





education, This is very gratifying to me 
personally and to the organization which 
I represent. For many years the National 
Union of Railwaymen and the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation have main- 
tained and supported a college for work- 
ers’ education. Reccgnizing that the 


we decided to make a free gift of the 
college and to continue financial support 
for a given period, handing it over to the 
trade union movement of Great Britain 
in order that it could be utilized and de- 
veloped for the benefit of the trade union 


Owing to the serious financial position 
of a number of organizations at the last 
Congress, on which no doubt your own 
delezates will probably be reporting, this 
was not proceeded with, but during the 
coming year, with increased financial po- 
sition of the trade union movement gen- 


Congress the movement will take over 
the educational activities of the various 
sections of the trade union movement of 
Great Britain in order that they may be 


the struggle to live on the part of the 


class point of view, 
Trade Union. Education 


ists in Britain are taking an intelligent 
interest in this phase of our work, and 
great advancements have been made in 
recent years in the number of classes 
which have been established up and down 
the country. Today we have thousands 
of classes and tens of thousands of stu- 
dents being trained for the working class 
movement. Our young men and our 
young women are being taught to under- 
stand the system of society in which they 
live, to comprehend the forces that bring 
about unemployment, enforced emigra- 
tion, poverty and wars, and are encour- 
aged to take their place in the struggle 
for working class emancipation armed 
with knowledse—for knowledge is power. 
We have great faith in our young people 
to carry on the good work, for the future 
leaders of our movement must come from 
the young men and young women of to- 
day. 

During the transition period from in- 
dividual capitalism to Collectivism and 
Socialism, trade unionism’ stands at the 
present time for the voice of the workers 
in the administration and control of in- 


dustry to be heard in the councils of the 
employers. We cannot await the advent 
of the breakdown of capitalism before we 
start marching towards control. That 





being one of our specific objects, we are 


missing no opportunity of making our 


toiling masses of your country, nor have 
you been taught to understand the va- 
rious economic problems from a working | 


The younger generation of trade union- 


Council have been untiring in their ef-| depicting kings, queens and princes rid-| voices heard, and we feel that, given a 
forts in the development of working class| ing about in chariots of gold. But you; chance, we can contribute a great deal 
have never in any of them been taught of | 


@ more sound economic basis. 


organization of industry. 





world over. 
Sees Electoral Victory 


workers in all countries. 





toward the reorganization of industry on 


We refuse to accept the idea that 
brains is a monopoly possessed by the 
employing classés. We believe that 
amongst the ranks of the working class 
community there are men and women 
that, given equal opportunity, possess 
greater mental outlook, who can fill the 
bill, who can show the road from dark- 
ness to light, who can, if given a fair 
chance, contribute a great deal to the re- 


In saying thatI want to convey to you 
that it is equally applicable to the work- 
ers in all countries, as well as to the 
workers in Great Britain. While I rec- 
ognize that the methods in the various 
countries must differ, even as the prob- 
lems differ, that the economic conditions, 
the traditions and the inherited genius of 
the people all play their part in the de- 
termination of methods and tactics, yet 
we are all struggling in our several ways 
to achieve those things which are akin 
to the common sympathy of men the 


We in Great Britain, believe in politica! 
as well as industrial action, and we firm- 
ly believe that a Labor government will 
be a sure means, not only towards eman- 
cipation of the workers in Great Britain, 
but will contribute towards the interna- 
tional peace which is so essential for 


We on the other side are fast approach- 
ing another General Election, when the 
Government which succeeded to power 
in 1924 will have to explain to the elec- 
torate its management of the country’s 


nothing to thank them for. 


power for the past one hundred years. 


has 


gime. 


first available opportunity. 


anti-labor constituency, 


administrations, and in the 





affairs. They replaced the first Labor 
Government in our country, and did so 
only after a stupendous effort, based on 
misstatements and trickery. Their record 
is one that the working class of Britain 
can never forget. At least they have 
They are 
undoubtedly the most reactionary gov- 
ernment that has been in office and in 


As already indicated, unemployment 
increased by tens of thousands 
Wages have been lowered by nearly 
500,000 pounds per week during their re- 
The hours of nearly a million 
workers of the mines, represented by my 
colleague, Edwards, have been increased 
Thousands have been deprived of unem- 
ployment benefits. Grants for milk for 
mothers and children have been reduced 
and as we in Great Britain rightly term 
them, they are the baby murderers of 
our country, and we are determined tha‘ 
they shall be removed from power at the 


We have won the great majority of the 
by-elections, and just before leaving Eng- 
land, A. Bellamy, a past president of my 
own union and one known to a number 
in your country, having attended one of 
your conventions as a fraternal delegate 
some years ago, succeeded in winning for 
Labor a seat in what had always been an 
Ashton-Under- 
lyne. In addition to that we have taken 
an active and intelligent interest in local 
elections 
which were fought and concluded just 
prior to our leaving England. We suc- 
ceeded in having a net gain Of 188 cities 
in the municipalities of England and 
Wales, and the metropolitan borough of 
London. That has enabled us to have 
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ment in the two great countries. Need- 
less for me to say, we have suffered ma- 
terially since the high water mark was 
reached in 1920, which gave us then a 
total membership of 6,505,482, but which 
was brought about largely by the tide of 
artificial war prosperity. 

Then followed the post-war reaction, 
the chill and bitter blests of unemploy- 
ment, the attack on our wages and con- 
ditions by employers, fiendishly planned 
and most calously executed, in some in- 
stances, notably the attack on the miners 
in 1926, with which my colleague, Ed- 
wards, will deal more fully—these, and 
other causes have left us with a member- 
ship of 3,874,842 at the end of 1927. Not- 
withstanding the large decrease we have 
still 1,642,396 more members than in the 
pre-war year 1913. 


given you, however, do not represent the | 


total membership of the trade union 
movement of great Britain, one important 
section having been forced to withdraw 
@s a consequence of the infamous Trades 
Disputes and Trade Union Bill of 1927, 
namely, the postal workers and civil ser- 


ate, both from the trade union move- 


ment and the Labor Party movement of! 
Great Britain. There are in addition a) » with all 
sumer ef @ tions which Congress | hand, if he but reach in unison h a 
refuses to recognise. There is also an | swer, or ignorance, or fear. The first of 


important cause of their assistance to- 
ward the establishment of company or- 
ganizations—what is known in Britain as 
non-political associaticns. They are en- 
tirely different efforts from the movement 
on this side, and I hope that no one 
will look upon these remarks as being a 
disparagement of your organization here, 
because the movement is entirely differ- 
ent on the other side from a structure 
and organic point of view. 
The Slump In Trade 

Congress has set its face against dis- 
ruptive elements and destructive tactics, 
whether they are the agents of the em- 
ployers or the hirelings from Moscow we 
refuse to have anything to do with them. 

The railway men in particular, of 
whom I have the honor to be an official, 
representing a great majority of the or- 
ganized railway workers in Great Britain 
have just emerged from an attack, and 
although having to give ground—and we 
do not apologize for having to give 
ground, it is our misfortune that the con- 
ditions were such as to preclude indus- 
trial action being used in a form calcu- 
lated to bring about success—we consider 
it is wise generalship, when confronted 
with an attack, knowing that the forces 
that are arrayed egainst you are such as 
to make it impossible to succeed, to re- 
cede and recede only so far as it is nec- 
essary to stem the tide, keeping your 
army intact, as a good general would do 
on a battle field. 

What the trade slump has cost the 
Wage earners in reductions will be appre- 
ciated when I inform you that the Wages 
Bill has been reduced by approximately 
600,000,000 pounds per annum as com- 
pared with 1920. Anyone, therefore, with 
an elementary knowledge of econcmics, 
will readily appreciate the effect of this 
great reduction in wages upon the pur- 
chasing power of the great mass of the 
people and the consuming public in re- 
lation to trade and employment. 

The Unemployment Prebicm 

Unemployment is another prcb!em con- 
fronting the trade unicn movement of 
Great Britain, and among the working 
people numbering approx:matcly 11,800,- 
000, who are insured against unemploy- 
men by State insurance schcmes, which} 
of course the workers pay for all the’ 
time, and working practically in every 
industry with the exception of agriculture 
and private domestic service there were, 
according to the last returns availab!e 
before I left England, registered at th- 
Employment Exchanges 1,384,000 unem- 
Ployed men and women. But this num- 
ber falls far short of the total number of 
unemployed people, due to the action o: 
the British government, which, by regu- 
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Our Social System” 





The figures I have!my thoughts. I left the invigorating air, 


| came to the warmth of my room, to 





;and after a time, I tore the pages. No 
;pen can picture what every mind can 
| feel, the happiness of a vigorous freedom, 
vice organization. These very important of an alert mind and a willing body, in a 
sections have been compelled to disaffili-' giaq world. 


‘I had laid down the second volume, re- 
luctant to turn from its pages. I needed 
the crisp evening air, and the sight of 


stars and water. As I walked down West 


street, with long piers, roofed for cargo, 
blocking view of the river until I reached 


| the Battery, my mind went adreaming of 


‘what this world might be. Four hours 
| of work, experts in the field tell us, wou'd 
| suffice to equip every human being with 
all the necessitiesof life, and all the 
|comforts—if all who were able worked, 
}and all shared equally, The beauties of 
| nature, the growth from these in the 
| knowedge and culture of man, the glories 
lof poetry and music, the urge of the 
| healthy body in exercise, the questing of 
| the eager mind and the myriad ways of 
iits journey: these made the pattern of 


warm with the stir of swift walking, and 


write. I beran: “The gifts of nature to 
man are beyond the snare of words”... 


What withholds from man the wide 
happiness that is within reach of his 
his fellows Greed, is the common an- 
these is bastard of the twain. Primordia’ 
man was afraid of the dark. He knew, 
he felt with the reassuring vitality of 
his young body, the safety of the day- 
light; but when sleep came upon him 
like a foretaste, a warning of death, leav- 
ing him meanwhile helpless to avert what 
it taught him to recoil from, man fel: 
the need of power, to win security. 
Knowledge of the many ways death 
comes—famine, fire, tusk or flercer sword, 
swift poison or slow torture, dread di- 
sease—made man recognize the need of 
ever greater power. “Knowledge is 
power”; and one path of man’s imper- 
fous urge bore him to an ever increasing 
understanding of nature, an ever greater 
command of her resources, unscathed de- 
fiance of her turmoils. But also there 
is power in brawn; too early in man’s 
history to trace its rise; the notion grew 
out of fear that power cculd be stored 
could be expressed in terms of coin and 
soldiers, could be gathered and held for 
later need. And—vVeblen and others have 
pointed the way-—power that might have 
served as well, was drawn to single ser- 
vice, was hoarded beyond the possibility 
of service, for display, for its own sake 
for the ritual of power. All quests have 
their joy; there is perhaps no more in- 
trinsic happiness in the pursuit of an 
electron along its path through matter, 
or in the following of the Nile to its} 
source or a tiger to its lair, than in the | 
headhunter’s pursuit of an outlander, an 
aeroplane’s swoop before the bomb-drop, 
or a financier’s manoeuvring a panic or 
a war. 

A Full Picture of Life. 

The result of this psychological accu- 
mulation is modern civilized life, which} 
means (Latin civis, citizen) not, as many | 
think, life of a high cultural order, but 
merely life in cities. And I know no 
fuller picture of this life in cities than 
Upton Sinclair’s story of “Boston.” The 
book tells, as I need hardly announce, the 
story of Sacco and Vanzetti; but by build- 
ing into the history of that case a thread 
of fiction, in the form of a rebel grand- 
mother, cne of the Bostcnians of cld 
American lincege, such as do appear in 
crises to disturb their family by remem- 
bering the ideals of their forbears (so 
that their own generation mobs them. 
and later ages erect statues in their 
name), Sinclair contrives to draw intc 
he tale the other side of life, and revea’ 
how the hand that deals blows to the 
worker in the name of justice knows 
softer ways of perverting honor for the 
rich, 

I suppose one ought to write two re- 
views of this book, considering it first 


| state machine. 


told to say my say at once. I therefore 
say at once that “Boston” is enough to 
overturn our social system—if men acted 
as it clearly bids. The single story of the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case is told with a 
wealth of detail and a gathering force 
that are wholly convincing—I disregard 
for the moment the emotional depths 
they stir; if any reader of this book can 
question the innocence of these two mar- 
tyred anarchists, he is as blinded by pre- 
judice as—Judge Thayer. But that is 
but the beginning of the tale. With an 
overwhelming totality of impression, Sin- 
clair draws facts, of political corruption, 
of financial double-dealing, of favors 
done for cash, and justice trampled, from 
every state in the union, from every sta- 
tion in life. The documented power of 
his direct studies of our times, “The 
Brass Check,” “The Goose-Step,” and the 
rest, plays through this novel. When the 
polished attorney asks his rebel mother- 
in-law if he has ever admitted that jus- 
tices in Boston have accepted bribes, she 
does not merely point out the gentler 
ways of influencing decisions; she re- 
minds him of several in other states who 
have been convicted of the crime. Nor 
is it the hirelings, or merely the lower 
Officials, who are flayed by the scourge 
of truth. Of our next president, Betty 
writes home: “At present the Interallied 
Yood Commission is refusing all aid to 
the starving children of Red Hungary. 
That is Mr. Herbert Hoover’s amiable 
method of brinzing back the Whites, and 
it should earn him everlasting infamy in 
American and Hungarian history.” Of 
the present occupant of the White House, 
speaking of the days of the Boston police 
strike: “The representative of Ang‘o- 
3axon superiority in the State House hap- 





and bill-collector from the western part} 
of the state, Cal had got elected to the | 
‘egislature, and attracted the attention of 


said a word that cou!d be left unsaid. If 
@ politician has an opinion he is bound 
to offend somebody; so, obviously, the 
wise course is to have no opinion on an- 
subject. Strange, that no cne ever thougr 
of it before Cautious Cal! 


Massachusetts Statesmen. | 


“The man who ran the Republican 
state machine through this per:cd wa 
a@ multimillionaire sonator by the nam: 
of Murray Crane. He had established 
for his good political boys what was 
known as the esca!ator system, or the 
‘Massachusetis ladder.’ So Icnz as they 
took orders, and kept themse.ves pre- 
sentable to the voters, he would pro- 
mote them regularly, step by step. It 
was a slow process, and you were old 
when you got to the top, but Massachu- 
setts liked that, it is old itself. In this 
ccse, however, there developed a phe- 
nomenon known as ‘Coolidge luck’; as 
if the fates were amusing themselves 
by boosting this feeblest man in the 
Among the legislators 
aspiring to the state senate there existcd 
a ‘rotation agreement’; there was never 
any competition at the primaries, each 
town tock its turn. But the man ahead | 
of Coolidge died, and he jumped into 
the place. Then, as a state senator 
who had never made a specch, he 
learned that the man in line for presi- 
dent of the senate had attacked wo- 
man sufirage. When the su‘Tragists 
ested the v-ews of Calvin, he shut the 
tightest and thinnest pair of lips in | 
Massachusetts. The women attacked 
the other man and beat him at the 
pol's, and Calvin presented his claims 
to the boss, and ®*-ame president of | 
the senate. Clear the way! 


| 

“Next it happened that the man who | 
wag scheduled to become licutenzni- 
fsovernor made the mistake of speaking 
in favor of prohibition. Again Calvin 
kept his masterly silence, and the liquor 
interests switched to him, and he was 
nominated. He served two terms as 
lieutenant-governor, at a time when 
everybody was sick of politics, and was 
pleased with a man who said nothing 
and did nothing. As a reward they 
made him governor; and now here was 
& crisis, and two big groups of bankers 





as a picture of society, then as a novel. 
I wanted to divide my comment, but was 
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pulling him this way and that! There 
was nothing for him but physical 


meet ree 
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the Republican boss because he always/| by a lie! 
did exactly what he was told, and never| police-strike was being rewarded for 


admirine ‘come-ons.’ 
long-drawnout political convention. It 


the Massachusetts leaders were able to 
certify that here was a man who had 


twenty years of public life, and had 
never onve questioned an order from 
Murray Crane, who had pushe 
up the escalator.” 


another dash of our present chief ser- 
vant of the people: “Lies! Lies! 
yened to be a gentleman by the name of | the autumn of the year 1920, and a great 
Calvin Coolidge, whose story is one of| political campaign was at its climax; 
the oddest ever invented by that Great} America had ceased to be a republic, it 
Novelist who makes up history. A thin-| was an absolute monarchy, its ruler the 
‘ipped, tight little man, a petty lawyer) Prince of Lies! 
Cal’, whom Cornelia knew so well as gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, was being 
elected vice-president of the United State: 


flight, and for twenty-four hours no 
one connected with the government 
knew where the governor was to be 
found. 

“At lost Rupert dug him out, on the 
farm of Murray Crane, who had pushed 
him up the escalator. They had a 
nizht session, and Calvin heard such 
things as never will be printed in any 
history-book. When the time ceme to 
call out the state guard, he did what 
he was told; and the machine-guns 
went into action on Boston Common, 
and fired a whole volley of shots heard 
round the world. 

“as for Calvin, he waited several 
days, until it was evident that Rupert's 
strategy had been successful; public 
sentiment had turned against the strik- 
ers. Then Calvin rushed forward, wav- 
ing in his hand @ telegram to Samuel 
Gompers, proclaiming in clarion tones: 
‘There is no right to strike against the 
public safety, by anybody, anywhere, 
at any time!’ That was, of course, 
what the capitalist press wanted at the 
moment; the governor's proclam>tion 
took the front pge all the way from 
Boston to Seatt'e—where there had 
been a rival strike and a rival hero. 
One of these two masterful men was 
destined to become vice-president and 
then president of the United States; 
while the other was destined to be*cme 
a@ suversa'esman of real estate, unload- 
ing ten thousand subdivision lots upon 
Which hero was 
to be which was a matter of a toss-up 
in a hotel-room, at the tail end of a 


may have been ‘Coolidge luck’—and 
again, it may have been the fact that 


never once expressed an opinion in 


d him 


Mr. Harding of Ohio. 
And of the president before him, with 


It was 


country with a young girl who was his 
mistress! 


house-detectives ventured to object, he 
would present them with his card! 
was something entirely new in American 


That little man, ‘Silent | :e said, the American people would build 
a memorial to this oil-statesman, and 
when the radicals came into power they 
would carve an inscription across the} 
He who had run away from th: | front of it, and set it with flaming red | ing symbol of the martyrdom of Sacco 


breaking the police-strike! His backers 
had managed to suppress the report of 
the citizens’ committee, which had worked 
so hard to avoid a strike, and had told 
the whole truth; instead, they made a 
nursery-legend, such as the pious Parson 
Weems had invented about George Wash- 
ington and the cherry-tree! 

“And worse yet, look at the man they 
were making president! Cornelia’s mind 
was a witch's caldron, with the tales Joe 
Randall brought home; for Joe knew the 
newspaper men, and picked up the gossip 
that could not be printed, and used it to 
spice the meals he ate in the little apart- 
ment, Joe’s mind had turned rancid, 
after four months’ contact with American 
morals and American justice; he found 
his pleasure in believing the most shock- 
ing things about the great and noble per- 
sons of the land. This Senator Harding, 
who was to be the next president, had 
been picked out by the oil-men, who were 
planning to loot the oll-reserves of the 
nation; he was handsome and dignified, 
a magnified statesman, when you read 
about him in the capitalist newspapers— 
but Joe called him an old booze-fighter, 
a@ small-town rake, whose idea of enter- 
tainment was to sit in his shirt-sleeves 
and chew tobacco and play poker all 
night with his cronies, ‘the Ohio gang.’ 
His managers had had to get a newspaper 
man to write his speeches for him, be- 
cause, when he was turned loose for 
himself, he used polysyllables like a ne- 
gto preacher, with no idea what they 


meant. 


“And worse yet, he traveled around the 


He stayed in rooms in various 
cheap hotels with her, and when the 


It 


uistory, and Joe Randall turned his fancy 
cose to play with the theme; some day, 








rubies: ‘Nan Britton’s Boy!’” 


“Boston” As A Novel 


If your memory goes back to the days 
of Woodrow Wilson, you will find him 


Among the number who have been re-" 
\urned are many women, who are 
playing an important part, and we 
to them in the future to assist 
struggles and in our emancipa 
are not only active workers, but 
active and intelligent adminstrato1 
have now taken their places 
Councils and in representation 
British House of Commons. 

This is only another indication, 
and a very certain one, of how the 
is flowing in our country. The 
is giving more and more to Labor. It 
showing en increasing confidence in 
work of the Party and a desire to give 
further opportunity and a position of 
sponsibility. 

I have already referred earlier to 
ternational peace and I feel that we 
united in our hatred of war. I believe we 
all want to advance to that stage of 
civilization when war will be impossible. 
It is now ten years since the Armistice 
was agreed to and the greatest Arma- 
geddon ever witnessed by the peoples 
the world, but I am sorry. to relate 
there are still a number of people in 
various countries who yet possess @ war 
mentally and can only comprehend peace 
by having the nations armed to the teeth. 
Their cry for more battle ships and arm~ 
aments is still being propogated, and on 
the horizon there are all the elements of 
another bloody upheaval. 

All wars, friends, are capitalistic wars, 
whether it is in the country of the victor 
or the vanquished. The workers suffer 
on every occasion and have to pay the 
debts. Therefore, I hope that when I 
utter thosse words we are united in our 
hatred against war. We mean something 
more than lip service as to the cause: of 
peace. You cannot get limitation of 
armaments by people sitting around a 
table who are possessed of a war men- 
tality and a war outlook. You can only 
get peace when you inoculate in the 
minds and hearts of the peoples of all 
lands the absolute necessity for peace— 
peace the world over—and instilling in 
their minds the causes that bring about 
war, the envy, the greed and the lust for 
power which is the religion of the own- 
| ing and controlling classes. Their godly 
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of a number of the principal cities in 


here too, with all the idealism of his 
vromise posed against the facts of the 
fulfilment. You will find the most ve- 


worship is the Golden Calf. 


War must be frustrated, and it can 


hement volumes of the most pithy pam- 
phleteer in the English language since 
Swift—as I have said before; but less 


only be frustrated by a united working 
class solidarity, by the workers refusing 
to obey the war lords of any country and 
hing behind the banner which rep- 





bitter and more direct in his d 


power of fiction. 


find space to say of “Boston.” 





breath forgiving those that slew them, and 


repeating their faith in anarchy. Only 


when each man rules himself, when laws 
are needless because each man is a law 
unto himself—when each man does as 
he pleases, and pleases to do the fair 
the gentle thing—when restriction, twin 
of rebellion, is no more imposed—when 
an even sharing of nature’s bounties 
turns the spirit free—only then shall 
man live at peace with his fellows, only 


then shall he have hopes of knowing on | 


earth that trinity which is his highest 
aspiration, the good, the beautiful, the 
true. Toward that time, “Boston” is a 
lighthouse from which radiates the shin- 


and Vanzetti. 


wea 
presentation, and now making felt, be- 
sides the haired of the zealot, the deep 
love for a great cause and its martyrs, 
poured truthfully with all the compelling 


As a novel, there is much we cannot 
Its lan- 
guage has somewhat the crudity that 
somes with direct and intense feeling; 
emotion white-hot lacks the burnish of 
colder steel. Instead of the sarcasm so 
effectively spirited upon Judge Thayer 
and the other officials who are enemies 
of justice, a novelist might have given a 
background for this man that would 
lead us to understand why he, as well 
as those he damns, is (in obverse) a vic- 
tim of modern civilization, must act as 
he does. This backgrouhd the novelist 
supplies, with rich and revealing sym- 
pathy, for Bart Vanzetti, and indeed for 
grandmother Thornwell, through whose 
family we do get a glimpse of such 
minds as Thayer's, as well as the picture 
of Boston’s culture and family pride. But 
the mind turns from other considera- 
tions, past a thousand details, to Nick and 
Bart, children of a sunnier clime taught 
a@ dark lesson where they had hoped for 
the light of freedom, to the warlike Sacco 
and the saintly Vanzetti, in their last 


resents the bloodshed and suffering of the 
toiling masses of our land. Is there a 
man or a woman in this assembly who 
reflects in their calmer moments, who 
has probably some dear relative, a father, 
a husband or a brother, whose bones to- 
day lie bleaching on the various battle 
fields of France, of Flanders, or of Italy, 
who wants to see their children brought 
up to be cannon fodder, in the interests 
of the capitalist class of any country of 
the world? .I say emphatically we in 
Britain refuse to accept that doctrine, 
and we are propagating the idea that 
wars must be frustrated in the future by 
the working classes acting unitedly in all 
‘ands. Let the people who want the war 
go and fight the war, because you have 
never gotten anything out of any of them 
that has been fought up to the present 
time. 





Grange Dezounces 
Power Propaganda 


WASHINGTON — FP) — Among _ the 
resolutions adopted by the annual meet- 
ing of the National Grange before final 
adjournament in Washington was one 
which condemned “the despicable policy 
of the power trust in making use of our 
institutions of public education to carry 
on propaganda designed to further its 
interests.” 


Help advertise the New Leader 
by posting one of our at- 
tractive placards illustrated by 
Flambo. These placards are 
printed on excellent stock and 
are 12 by 18 inches in size. 
Just the thing for stores, un- 
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How we would like to get up a Museum of our own. 
We would call it The Museum of Political History and 
we would have some pretty slick and expensive groups 








yp 





2B are a few of the things for which we find our- 
selves thankful this year: 








The interest aroused in the Party during the last 








The tactics of the Communists-especially the editor- 
ials and news (Laughter) items in “The Daily Worker.” 
? 





The fact that we are not in jail for debt and a lot 





The fact that this Thanksgiving we do not owe the 
butcher at Wilton, Conn., anything. 





The fact that we are more or less alive. 





The fact that we are not running for any office. 

The fact that in Isabel’s grandson, Jacob, and her 
granddaughter, The Bear, we have two of the best and 
most intelligent cats ever. 





‘The fact that we won’t *ave to see so many Coolidge 
pictures during the next year. 





The fact that the Columbia football season is over. 





The fact that we are getting so near-sighted and 
generally feeble that they can’t use us for anything 
very tough in the next war. 





The fact that as yet the Republicans have passed no 
law compelling us to read The New York Herald- 





The fact that we don’t live in Italy under Trains- 
on-time Mussolini. 


The fact that we alone of the six million in New 
York don’t know who killed Arnold Rothstein—and 
. don’t give a damn. 


Upton Sinclair’s “Boston” and Boardman Robinson’s 





And just as we are in the midst of this genial mood, 
Walter Frank, (for whom we are also thankful) sends 
us a letter which he received from The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History telling us how we can get rid 
of all the surplus cash we expect to receive this com- 





It seems that The Museum has planned a number of 
fascinating, educational groups and is a little short of 
jack needed to complete them. 
Lion Group,” described by The Museum’s press-agent 
as, “A bull of this huge sea animal in the midst of his 
harem on an isle in the Bering Sea.” 
thousand bucks are needed. 
South Georgian Penguin Group, A fascinating study 
of this flightless bird of the Antarctic, $1,700.” 


There are a number of other groups but they all 
have to do with dumb animals and are selected for us 


hy the Museum. 


For example, “The Sea 


Or again there is, “The 


“The Oil Group” for instance, “An interesting study 
of pirate life in Washington, showing a raid on our 
natural resources by subjects carrying black bags.” 





“The Trial by Jury Group,” showing “Jurors con- 
gratulating rich defendants on their acquittal.” 


“The Big Bull Group,” showing “Mayor Walker 
threatening to do something about the Rothstein case.” 

“The Sound and Fury Group,” showing ‘“‘A cross-sec- 
tion of the A. F. of L. Convention surrounded by New 
Orleans gin fizzes.” 


“The Power Propaganda Group,” showing, “A bunch 
of hokumites poisoning the young of America.” 


Speaking of museums there is a very real one on the 
the outskirts of New Rochelle, New York, which you 
should visit and support. 


This is the Memorial House of the Thomas Paine 
National Historical Association and take it from me 
you can’t put in a more exciting or profitable afternoon 
than going through that very beautiful Colonial build- 
ing where a magnificent collection of Paine relics are 


It is set in the midst of a charming park near the 
mand which the State of New York granted to Paine for 
‘is services in the Revolution. And it is presided over 
by two charming people, Mr. and Mrs. William van 
der Weyde, who know more about Tom Paine than any 
ther two souls alive 


This is practically the only fitting memorial to a real 
radical which America possesses and it was mainly 
through the indefatigable work of the van der Weydes 
mthat we have it today. 


Mr. van der Weyde is editor of a ten volume set of 
“The Life and Works of Thomas Paine,” Published by 
the Thomas Paine National Historical Association at 
0 West Forty-seventh street, New York City and we 
p going to read straight through our set if it takes 


For Paine is one of our beloved heroes, a man of guts 
nd a fine hater of all sorts of tyrannies. 
utton for revolution and he raised more hell with the 
tish Empire than ten battalions. 


He was a 





For which we honor and adore him and want his 
fe and writings to be known by every radical in 
merica—particularly the kids. 


McAlister Coleman. 


For this bull five 


| bilize 








The Economics 


By James Oneal 


cause of their incraasing industria 
transformation. 


Republican Party also increased genera 


to a new dominant class. 


tile and a few other enterprises. 


Professor Broadus Mitchell 


pel Hill, N. C. $3). 
rise of cotton mills in the South and in 


knowledge of the development of the fac- 
tory system in this region. 

The author refers to Gregg as the 
“South’s first great bourgeois” and we 
imagine that Samuel Slater is entitled to 
a similar designation in the North. Gregg 
was acquainted with Henry C. Carey of 
Philadelphia who formulated the inter- 
ests of industrial capitalists in terms. of 
political economy. He had also made 
visits to the factory towns and cities of 
New England, thoroughly acquainting 
himself with the problems of manufac- 
ture and became the best equipped man 
to experiment with manufacturing in the 
South. 

The Conflict With the Planters 

There are some striking similarities 


was resistance to the new interest by 
merchant and commercial capital in the 
North and by planter capital in the 


rapidly and became a leading interest 
by the time that the Civil War broke out. 
In the South the new interest was check- 
ed in its advance first by the all-powerful 
ruling class of cotton magnates and then 
by the problem of reconstructing the 
ruined society that issued out of the Civ- 
il War. Industrial capital in the South 





4s only now forging ahead to the leader- 


| Ship of its region which the same inter- 
| est won in the North nearly seventy years 
ago. 

The life of William Gregg is largely 
an epitome of the struggle of industrial 
capital to win a share in the rule of the 
South with the planting class. The lat- 
ter class recognized the weakness of their 
regime because of a lack of diversified 
industry but there is abundant evidence 
in this biography and other studies in 
southern economic history that the plant- 
ers feared the decline of their own pres- 
tige and power if they permitted the de- 
velopment of an influential capitalist 
class. The merchant capitalists in the 
cities did not worry then much as their 
business was largely devoted to market- | 


the planters with supplies. Southern | 
banking was also a matter of providing 
credit to the planters. Factory produc- 
tion, however, meant a new class with 
a new form of property nesting in the old 
order with specific claims of its own. The 
new interest in the North had forged | 
ahead. What would happen if it gained 
@ powerful foothold in the South? | 

There was still another consideration | 
for the planters. A powerful capital- 
owning class would also mean recruiting 
a@ wage working class, the transformation 
of illiterate whites who were capable of 
being used on two fronts. They might 
organize in the industries and nobody 
could tell what their course of action 
would be. A few strikes of organized me- 
chanics in the South and more frequent 
strikes in the North suggested a class 
consciousnes not desirable. Then what 
influence would such strikes have upon 
the black bondmen? Nay, would not pol- 
iticlans attached to the new interest mo- 
the wage workers in elections 
against the planter class? 

“Strange New Doctrines” 

Even in the late thirties strange new 
doctrines of equality were being agitated 
in the North accompanied with class 


| 





never made up their minds. If they con- 
fined themselves to a onc-crop regime 
they would remain dependent upon the 
North and Europe for things they need- |! 
ed; on the other hand, supplying them- 
selves through diversified industries cer- 





struggles dreaded by the aristocratic gen- 
| try of the South. Gregg appreciated all 
| this and tried to soothe the planters and 
| their 
“manufacturing states, labor and capital 
| are assuming an antagonistical position. 
Here (in the South) it cannot be the 
case; capital will be able to control labor, 
even in manufactures with whites, for 
blacks can always be resorted to in case 
|} of need.” Indeed, there were factory ex- 
periments with slave labor more or less 
satisfactory, but with the slave trade out- 
jlawed and smuggling becoming increas- 
| ingly hazardous the poor whites would 
have to be used as wage workers. 
prospect filled the politicians with dread. 
Thus Governor Adams of South Caro- 
lina declared in a message to the Legis- | 
lature in 1856 that immigration of white 
mechanics from the North, which was 
urged by some, would bring a “species of 
labor we do not want, and which is, from 
the very nature of things, antagonistic 
to our institutions.” 


politicians. He admitted that in all 


That | 


So the ruling elements of the South 


TTENTiON has been directed to the 
Southern states in recent years be- 


The recent conquest of 
@ number of states in this region by the 


interest in the South. Old memories of 
the war with northern capitalism still 
survive but they are more and more be- 
coming vague recollections to the grand- 
sons of a former ruling class. The fac- 
tory, the bank and the corporation, once 
hated and feared by agricultural mag- 
nates living on the toil of slaves, are now 
welcomed as new sources of enrichment 


The origin of this new capitalism has 
its roots in the old slave regime itself, 
in the merchant capital of the cities and 
towns and experiments in mining, tex- 
A pion- 
eer in this factory enterprise of the Old 
South is the subject of a biography by 
(William 
Gregg, Factory Master.of the Old South. 
University of North Carolina Press, Cha- 
Professor Mitchell is 
also the author of a valuable study of the 


the biography he adds much to our 


ing agricultural products and providing | 


or forty-five minutes—and 
could be transacted in that time—usual- | 


twelve, and few people care to remain 
for the educational program, undoubted- 
ly the most important part of the eve- 
| ning. 

rade Louls P. Goldberg had come down 
with an important message relative to the 
local campaign in the 23rd A. D.. but he 
had to wait until this matter of the com- 
mittee was threshed out. 
simply lose sight of what is and what is 
not important, just as most people do in 
political campaigns. | 


Committee, I believe, might well give its 
attention is thet of chairmen. 
the delay in getting through with the 
business is due to ineffective chairmen. 
| Either the organizer should always be 
chairman, or the members 
ceive some instruction in the art of con- 
ducting meetings. | 


basing my corclusions on only one circle 
erd on ove meeting. But that is not so.| wick Circle 
I joined the Y. P. S. L. in 1923, and until 
| 1$2/ I had occasion to visit many circles | circle meets every Sunday morning at 
}and to participate in many league aciiv- 


dition. 
Pin 
quainted with the purposes of the 


of the Old South 


tainly would raise up two classes danger- 
ous to their social order. It was this 
conflict of opinions and interests that 
provided an unfriendly attitude towards 


vered amid suspicion and yet was mod- 
erately successful in establishing his 
1 | Plant only to be caught in the strife of 
the Civil War. 

Many of the features of New England 
corporation feudalism were incorporated 
by Gregg in his mill town of Granite- 
ville. One chapter of this biography is 
entitled “A Benevolent Despotism.” One 
paragraph is worth quoting. “Granite- 
ville was like a feudal village, with the 
great stone factory substituted for the 
turreted castle, and the wooden houses 
in place of thatched cots; the Poor 
Whites came in for the protection of their 
overlord just as eagerly as did the peas- 
ants of centuries earlier, and if they gave 
up something of an unmeaning freedom 
they gained in the substantial asset of 
security. Gregg was to be his retainers’ 
landlord, employer, teacher, clergyman 
and judge.” All the phases of the great- 
er feudalism of the modern southern mill 


of the “South’s first great bourgeois.” 
This book is a valuable addition to the 
labor and economic history of the South. 
It is especially suggestive considering that 
the Graniteville egg has become a brood 
of large and increasingly numerous ben- 


1] manufacturing capital. Gregg perse-, 


'swered soundly and humanely, free from 
towns may be observed in this paradise‘ 





public an attractive presentation. A/panic, the Brooklyn, and, in lesser space, 


intriguing form. Dr. Schmalhausen la- ; Historical Society. In great detail, the 
bors under a load of diverse data that various collections and schools represent- 
he has failed to organize ito a coherent |ed in the Metropolitan Museum are dis- 


aloguy quality of Part I—Remaking ;Tial that furnish effective background for 
Human Nature. He dizzies the reader the appreciation of the pictures. While 
with an undigested mass of information. |the book is supplied with illustrations, 
The doctor wants clarity and insight. (the best way to treat it, for those who 
he has failed to organize into a coherent | 
seeking: his only intellectual contribu-'panion and cicerone on a tour through 
tion is a transformation of some of his !any of the museums of the city. 
material into provoFing questions. Dr. | tell such visitors just which pictures to 


think his way through the barrier of un- : them as they admire. 





arrayed facts. He leaves with the read-j} 

er a bunch of urgent inquiries; he fails | Poverty and Crime 

to clarify. ; | After twenty-four years’ experience, 
Are we developing an immoral younger | warden Lewis E. Lawes has this to say | 

generatior? Can women play the his- of our present civilization in his new | 

toric role of man, the irresponsible march |book, “Life and Death in Sing Sing.” 
“As social creatures, men seek equality | 


and continue to be honored by man as / 
a creature evoking tenderness and com-!|with their fellow men, and a feeling of 
passion and adoration? Can marriage inequality is insupportable to the normal 
be as delightful as love? The doctor man. A group of soldiers will uncom- 
asks these pertinent questions and a hun- | pjainingly eat hardtack and beans, but 
dred and one more. If these were an- | almost to a man they will resent one of 
| their number being fed cake and chick- 
the jardon of psychiatry, “Why We Mis- en ‘That is to say, inequality fosters in- 
behave” would be a fascinating book. adjustment. Poverty is very generally 
j. A. Zucker. | regarded as a cause for crime, but as less 


jcrime is found in pcverty-stricken coun- 
Children Crv for It itries, it is clear that poverty is not a 
HE test of the pudding being the di- 








erty is a factor in crime only when it is 





evolent feudalisms. Unless they are con- 
quered by intelligent organization of the 
| workers, American labor might as well 


old region of a slave-holding aristocracy. 





Jazzed Psychiatry 

(“QY/HY We Misbehave,” by Samuel D. 
| Schmalhausen (N. Y. Macauley) | 
|is addressed obviously to the public pock- | 
| etbook. Unfortunately, the advertised 
| Wares are not worth the public’s coin. The 
; volume contains a pile of the author’s ! 
| contributions to psychological maga- | 


lzines. As such, these articles might have | 





between the difficulties faced by the new! made an appeal to the man who reads | ‘UPtion was at medicine time, when an | 
enterprise in the two sections although 'as he rides, but bolted under the covers | offer to repeat Pooh’s hopeful hum was 
this is not the theme of the book. There!of a single volume, these articles are |5PUrned with the worcs “Go on reading. 

| Those who do not know my power as a| 
fe ie ,, | Singer will permit me to state that the | ae 
5 adelaide oF tae lat poe remark was less a slur on my ability than | cosis, through breathing rock dust, is re 
South but the former forged ahead more | ja tribute to A. A. Milne. 


|not arresting. They are dull. 


,;of psychiatry. It is written in @ swank | 


| and boisterous syle, equipped to convince" atest Milne book, than: try it on your 
youngster and you'll both be glac. 


iby buoyancy and expostulation where | 
sound thought is wanting. Expecting a 


jfresh point of view towards the clarifi- | i. way an entertaining volume—put to | 
| equal test—is “Little Otis,” by Cora Mil- | 
‘lay (Norton, $2). 
reveals her amusing skill in the lighter | 
| form of versified comments and exploits 
of little Otis, mainly arounc the farm. 
One may give the flavor of them all: 
Old Towse, he had some yeller spots | 
I thought I'd color black; 
And, so, I borrowed Grampa’s ink, 
ind meant to 
I set tt on the little shelf 

Runs round inside the well; 
And if the water wa’n’t so black 
They'd never know it fell. 


|cation of the sex and marriage muddle, 
/One finds only a rehearsal c- recent con- 
| tributions to the literature of sex an 
psychiatry. This impression notwith- 
|standing Havelock Ellis: “It is refresh- 
ling to find the present situation so clear- 
ly recognized as in, for instance, your 
| first chapter. I feel sure the book will 
be helpful and thcught provoking to 
; Many.” 
| More valuable discussions of. the sex 
and marriage problems are proferred by 
Mrs. Bertrand Russel’s “The Right to Be 
Happy” and Keyserling’s “Mariage.” A 
definite program of therapeutic value in 
cases of personal inadequacy in the face 
of the sex or marriage sphinx, is found 
in Alfred Adler’s “Understanding Human 
Nature.” These books clarify as well as 
pose mooted problems—“Why We Mis- 
behave” leaves the reader confused in 
a welter of doubts. 

Even a conpendium of facts owes the 





,dren’s Book Week by starting to read 


reconcile itself to a servile place in this | 


| was learned and recited more times than 


of art is Margaret Breuning’s “Exploring 
New York’s Art Galleries” 
$2.50). 
it is only the city’s public galleries that 


cause in itself. The truth is ‘that pov- 
gesting thereof, I celebrated Chil- | present with wealth which creates a feel- 
be ™ “~ \ing of inequality and thus throws the 
The House at Pooh Corner” (Dutton’s, poor out of adjustment. It would in a 
$2) to a little lad abed. The first inter- | certain sense be correct to say that pros- 


ruption came when we reached Pooh's perity is a factor in crime, and, in fact, 


|“hopeful hum” on page two: reading ‘the economist, Roger Babson, so states. 
|stopped until the whole hum, from 


lIt is my belief that the lavish display of 
| wealth and arrogance before the law of 
eared of the rich is the primary source 


| of a@ great deal of crime.” 


‘Most Rock Drillers 


| Stricken With Silicosis | 


the more it 
SNOWS, tiddely pom 
down to how cold my 
TOES, tiddely pom, 


are growing. 





Pooh and Piglet sang it while swinging | 
their legs on the gate. The next inter- ie 





That 57 percent of all rock drillers, 
‘blasters and excavators examined during 
a six-month study were suffering from a} 
probably fatal lung disease called sili- 


‘vealed by the N. Y. Tuberculosis and 
| Health Assn. and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 

The disease is on the increase in New 
York, physicians declare, because so many 
}more workers are drilling rock and 
breathing in the dangerous dust. Five 

: ‘ ; thousand men will be exposed to sili- 
This mother of poets lcosis for the next six years on one build- 


There is little more to say about the 


Less immediately captivating, but in 








jing project—the 20-mile long city water 
}tunnel. New subways and excavation for 
| skyscrapers mean that countless workers 
| are in danger from rock dust. 

Safety devices to protect the worker 
|from breathing in the dust are inade- 
|quate and frequently not used at all. 
The disease is often so slow in develop- 
ing, the report shows, that the worker 
does not realize what is the matter until 
it is too late for a cure. He then has} 
| difficulty in securing compensation, since 
| the cause of the trouble cannot be im- 
| mediately proved. 


take it back. 


William Lea. 











Art Guide 


A handy guide to the city's museums} “We always welcome the New Leader. | 


It grows better all the time. A really | 
great paper.” Fannie Ridgely, St. Louis. 
Of course a renewal accompanied the 
letter. 


; (McBride, 
The title is a bit misleading, for 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE 

® PF. Ste 
By DAVID ASHEROWITZ } 
Recently, afier an absence of about a 
year, I accepted an invitation to attend 
a meeting of Circle 2, Y. P. S. L. As of 





old, I sat through two or three hours of |a 
Socialist Party. 
|may keep many people away from the 


boredom and finally left in disgust The 
same petty arguments and quarrels that 
led me to leave the Y. 
much in vogue now as ever before. 
this meeting which I attended, at least 


At 


its members for the purpose. A Yipsel 
very prominent in New York City argued 
with so much ardor for oné side or the 
other, I deo not recall which side it was, 
as if the social revolution depended upon 
the solution of this question. 


And what is the result of such weighty | it 


deliberations? The business meeting, 
which should last, at most, about thirty 
all 


ly takes more than two hours. Since the 


meeting doesn’t get started until about 


nine o'clock, it is now about eleven or 


At this particular meeting, Com- 


The Yips.is 





Another matter to which the Central 
Much of 


should re- 


I will most likely be told that I am/| 


ties, Everywhere I found the same con- 


ization. They must first be told that they 
are not joining the Yipsels or the Y. P. 
s. L. 
League. 
| Young Peoples’ Socialist League is but a 
| preparatory department for the Socialist 
| Party, and that members of the former 


P. S. L. are as! Y 
; great many names on the membership 
| lists if few contribute anything to the | 


ple would join if meetings were made 
more interesting. 


business | it 


| cinity who would be interested in joining 
| the 
should get in touch with Hyman Fish at 
12702 Oak*eld avenue, Cleveland. 
HYMAN FISH, 


ers in Paterson, N. J., 
| strike. 
League is raising money to be sent to the 


strikers. Contributions should be sent A J Pid a 
to the Executive Secretary, Room 505, 7 junior circle, and will increase its mem- 
East 15th Street. He will forward them ership also 


to the proper authorities in Paterson. ! 


| of the Workmen's Circle, the New Bruns- | 
Umansky of the New York League. 


the meeting rooms of the local W. C./ 
branch. The members of the circle have | 
been discussing plans for the formation 
ally, new members must be ac-|of-a league for the circles in New Jer- 
organ- sey of which there are now five. 


| General League Meeting At 
Rand School on December 2 





but the Young Peoples’ Socialist | 
They must also be told that the| Owing to the fact that the out-of-town | 
members of the National Executive Com- | 
| mittee must leave New York early, the | 
general meeting of the New York League | 
will start at 4 P, M. The meeting will | 
be addressed by several members of the | 
N. E. C., among them Frank Manning, | 
leader in the New Bedford strike and | 

| 


re being trained for membership in the | 
’Tis quite true that this 


P. S. L., but what is the good of a/| 
candidate for Congress on the Socialist 
ticket. Yipsels from the nearby circles 






forty-five minutes, if not more, were | circle or the movement as a whole? in Paterson, Passaic, Newark, New 
spent in quibbling as to whether the| Outside advice is always resented. I! Brunswick and Jersey City are expected 
| members of a proposed committee should | hope, however, that these remarks are/to be present. Refreshments will be | 
be elected by the circle or whether the | taken in good faith. I feel sure that | served after the meeting, and then the 
Social Committee would delegate two of | many former Yipsels and many new peo- | hall will be cleared for dan 

The members of the National Execu- 


| tive Committee will meet at 10 A. M. in 








i 

| 
onr~sane the Rand School Morris Novik, 2 

(Editor's Note: The writer, when ask- chairman, has returned from Mexico, | 
ed why he did not join the Y. P. S. L., | via Cuba, esvecially for this meeting. The | 
| told the editor why he had already left | N. E. C. will make plans for the holding | 
The editor told him to write it out.|of the National Cenvention. Finance 

Do you think his criticism covrrct? | will also be considered. Because of the 
FREE YOUTH wants your opinion. Write | establishment of many new circles in 
out and send it in.) |} states where there are no state leagues, 
_— 'this matter will also come up for dis- 

icussion. Louis Rabinowitz, the National 


CLEVELANDERS, ATTENTION! 


‘ Director, will deliver a report on his ac- 
All young people in Cleveland or vi- tivity of the past few months. 
Socialist Side 


Young People’s League 


DOINGS 


progressin 


NEW YORK CIRCLE 


ircle 8, Manhattan, is 
702 |every line of endeavor. In 
eo Fea it expects to have no mem 






|standing. At its last meeting, 
Weinberg of the 6th A. D. delivered a 
very interesting talk on the Trade Union 
Movement. In an effort to further in- 
crease its membership, the circle will dis- 
tribute five thousand throwaways adver- 
tising the circle and its purpose. The 
circle has also contributed five dollars to 
the City Office. It has 


NEW YORK LEAGUE AIDING | 
PATERSON STRIKERS 

For neirly two months the silk work- 

have been on a 

The City Office of the New York 







rganized the 


ANY COMMUNIST SPEAKER 
Before each tarra-diddle 

Of this life’s hopes and fears 
“Inferior” persons wiggle 
Enormously big ears. 


NEW BRUNSWICK CIRCLE BUSY 
At its last meeting in the spacious hall | 


was addressed by Julius} 

This | 

They stand and list intently 

To words his lips let fall, 

He's finished, and they find 
They know no more at all 

| MICHAEL C. ARCONE 

Circle One, Bronx 








warehouse stocked with facts appeals are described: The Metropolitan, the His- | 


less to the imagination than the align- the collections in The New York Public | 
ment of a few fundamental ideas into an ‘Library, the City Hall, and the N. Y.! 


unit. The consequence is the heavy, cat- | cussed, with historical and critical mate- | 


are in the habit of purchasing catalogues | 
along the way of research and truth- or guides, is to use this instead, as a come | 


It will | 
Schmalhausen evinces no attempt to dwell upon, and just what to think of 


i 
| 





THE 
CHATTER BOX 
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(Apologia: This is the first time in almost five years 
of columnizing that I have been compelled to reprint : 
something of mine that has appeared here before. And ; 
since so many letters and personal requests have spon- f 
sored this repetition, my modesty is somewhat assured f 
that no unkind cuts will be made against it for what } 
is usually considered an unliterary act.) 


SACCO and VANZETTI 
Look, Massachusetts, look, 
You dreamed that we were slain f 
At your righteous hands. 
We still are here, in the life, ; 
In the flesh, I, Sacco, I, Vanzetti. 4 
I am still in the shop making nation's shoes, i 
I am still in the market, bringing you food 
For your feasts, for your humble diners. 


Look, Cabot, look Lowell, while you are still 
At proper conversation with God, 
Explaining to Him why you murder us 

So logically, so legally, so efficiently, 

So learnedly, if you like. 

We are still talking to stolid minds 

Of serfs in your mills, 

Telling them of our inextinguishable dream. 


Look, oh you withering stems of the Mayflower, 
How your petals droop with a sapless death, 
Look, we, the cobbler and the fishmonger, 

Stand straightened up against the sky 

Deathless symbols of a deathless dream. 


Look, Stratton; look, Grant, 

Come to the wide casements of your lordly homes. 
Look out upon your prim cropped lawns, 

We stand there in the sun, 

Erect, a bit stiffened by your electric foolery, 

But straight and proud to our manhood. 


Do not look in our eyes. You will not understand 

The light there. You will see only stark accusing 
stares 

X-raying you to your marrow. 

And we are only pitying you. We are only saying, 

“Come out with us into the sun. It may heal 

The stony darkness in your hearts. It may give 

Reason to your fear. The shadows in your halls 

Are no ghosts of vengeance lurking for your harm. 

Vengeance was yours to us, at dawn, in a cold room, 

In a chair of swift flame. 

The beam that struggles so to pierce your blinds 

Is not a dirk seeking your hearts. It is the sun, 

The pitying sun, asking to enter your cold hearths, 

That you may know what warmth there is on earth; 

The philanthropic sun, pleading a welcome 

To your shuttered living rooms 

That you may learn the luxury of light.” 


Yours will always be the frail illusion 

That we are definitely dead. 

Where is your high victory, 

You valiant and learned ones, 

You brave and unmovable spirits, 

You admired champions of coupon clippers, 

Money changers, mill owners, parasites, 

Brokers, night clubbers, hotel lizards, 
Tea dancers, bridge whisters. . . 

In your armed battalions, your bomb squads, 
Riot gunners, police, secret service. 

You found fine courage in a circle 

Of impenetrable armament. 

Ours will be the indomitable truth 

That we will live forever. 

Where is your glittering conquest 

When the dream you sought to kill 

Within two little lives 

Pours full illumination on the earth? 


Look, Fuller, you who might 

Have bent your stern ambition 

To look strong and given mercy 

Like a man of men, 

We live and quite forgive 

Your petty fault of pride. 

Go on your way of cold unflinching duty 
And receive the blessings 


Of the lords whose gold and tenure of estate 


You kept securely and inviolate. 

If our two bodies serve 

As springy steps unto a higher sphere for you, 
We will remember that your foot was hard 
And firm. Eat your morning meal, 

Perform your natural round 


Of daily living, havpily, peacefully, 
The fee you paid the executioner 

Was hardly earned. 
We are your debtors, having earned through you 


We are not dead. 
This immortality. 


Look, Thayer, how we stand 

Again before your bar. 

Your sentence unto death 

Has borne no fruit save the dull obloquy 


To which your name is doomed. 


Look, Thayer, and perhaps before 


Your troubled years have run 

Their ordained way you might have learned 
That justice does not always sit in robes 

Or hold a scale blindly out in air. 

This is our sentence unto you— 

“Live out your days as lightly as you can, 
Since you are old and weak, and only propped 
By a hard dignity. 
Suffering and our death you need our pity 
And our mercy most. 
And more plump with life the hivth reward 
From those you served would have been sweet 
To spend. 
It might be bought on Béston streets. Food 
You cannot gorge though feasts be spread 
In pagan plenty on your board. 

Music falls quite faintly now upon 

Your failing ears. 
To your aged sight. 
Ours is floodtide of accomplishment. 

We who have gone through the sad play 
Of dying at your word, 

Emerge triumphant in our undying youth. 
May your God have mercy 
We say this in half doubt, 
How grim He is and merciless. 


Of all who planned our 


Had you been younger 


Love you carnot have even though 


Beauty blurs in queer distortion 
\ q 
Yours is futility. 


on your soul. 
we who have learned 


Hold up your hands, all six of you. .. 

Cabot, symbol of New England aristocracy . «+» 
Thayer, Fuller, Lowell, Grant and Stratton, 
Symbols of its faithful servants. . . 

Hold up your hands against the sky... 





What you see so rich in stain 

Dripping from your fingers and splotching your palms 

Is not our blood, the blood of me, Sacco, or me, Van- 
zetti. .. 


For you have not murdered us. .« 


In trying to shatter our dream 

You have only opened up the darkness 
And through two rifts—see how you 
Are flooding the world with the red wine 
Of a Dawn. 


S. A. DeWite 
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“Not A Union Label” Is 
Slogan of Manufactur- 
ing Interests — Tic-Up 
With Utility Gang 


OSTON—(FP)—While southern cham- 
bers of commerce are boosting com- 
munities of cheap, union-less labor as a 
paradise for employers, New England 
manufacturers are not to be outdone. 
Meeting at Portland, Me., the New Eng- 
land Council adopted a 3-year sales-plan, 
to cost $900,000, to put the six north- 
eastern states once more on the map. 

They cannot boast as southern open- 
shoppers do, “Not a labor union in any 
manufacturing industry of the state.” 
But by bringing together the power in- 
terests of the six states, organizing an 
agricultural league and adopting a New 
England label—not a union label—for all 
products, the super-boosters are on the 
mark, ready set for the race. 

Learning from southern advertisers who 
have enticed industries to the south by 
promising cheaper power service, the 
Council first lined up the General Elec- 
tric, ew England Power and other utility 
companies operating in New England. 

“Avoiding the intervention of the fed- 
eral government which would necessarily 
have operated from Washington,” the 
power companies “offered” to accept 
State regulation, the Council explains. 
Interstate purchases or sales of electricity 


‘New England Boosters 7 
Rival Southern Industries 


school and rents it to the town for $1 
@ year. 


But Charles Cheney does not limit his | 


financial investments to his home town. 


He is director of one of the biggest New, 3:45 


York banks. He has interests in the pow- 
erful General Silk Corp. 
Throwing Co. which owns mills in 6 
states, including several in Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

So also the Pacific Mills of Lawrence, 
Mass, will not suffer even if New England 
industries die. It owns big mills in Col- 
umbia and Lyman, S. C. Its former 
treasurer, Edwin Farnham Greene, still 
a director of the company, is now devot- 
ing all his time to his own engineering 
corporation, Lockwood, Greene and Co 
This company is profiting from the erec- 
tion of giant rayon plants in the south. 

New England may succeed in selling 
itself. But New England manufacturers 
wili not keep their financial interests 
within the boundaries of six states. 


Thomas Polls 10,118 


Votes in Erie County 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—The Erie County 
Board of Elections has completed the 
canvass of the votes cast at the last elec- 
tion. Norman Thomas is credited with 
polling 10,118 votes as compared with the 
Panken vote for Governor in 1926 of 
5,731. While the Socialist vote practical- 
ly doubled as compared to two years ago, 





can thus be regulated by the states im- 
mediately interested, but no authority 
outside of New England can interfere. 
Recreation Encouraged 

“Close alliance between power produc- 
ing companies may confidently be ex- 
pected,” the report indicates. “For elec- 
trical companies are in the early stages 


the Social-Labor and Workers Commun- 
ist Parties polled about the same and in 
some cases less votes than two years ago. 
The Socialist-Labor Party conducted no 
local campaign and so far as it is known 
has no local organization; the Workers 
Communist Party conducted an active 
campaign, mostly directed against the 








of the same form of development which 
has characterized the growth of railroads 
from many minor companies into large/ 
systems.” 

The recreation industry of New Eng- 
land must be especially encouraged, the 
Council asserts. This play business 
alone brought over $400,000,000 into New 
England treasuries last year, and by ju- 
dicious promotion can easily be expanded 
to pay over $500,000,000. 

One of the big open-shop manufacturers 
interested in the sales-plan is Charles 
Cheney of Cheney Bros., siilk manufac- 
turers, So. Manchester, Conn. Meeting 
in his own Cheney-town with 20 others 
of the Conn. Manufacturers’ Association, 


Socialist Party; held several hall meet- 
ings with their candidates and other 
speakers, passed out thousands of leaf- 
lets, had a downtown headquarters and 
yet for every office contested the Com- 
munists polled less votes than the Social- 
Labor candidates. Both of these sects 
combined polled less than 500 votes in the 
County. 

The official canvass of the three radi- 
cal parties totals as follows: 

President: ‘Thomas, Soc., 10,118; Rey- 
nolds, SLP, 265; Foster, WP., 231. U.S. 
Senator: Coleman, Soc., 9,764; Kuhn, 
SLP, 346; Minor, WP, 258. Governor: 
Waldman, Soc., 9,849; Corregan, SLP, 
291; Dunne, WP, 252. Lieut-Gov.: Hahn, 
So.,, 10,270; De Lee, SLP, 333; Brill, WP, 

§ 





Cheney told them how he resisted the 
“Attractive and very tempting offers” of 
southern communities if he would move; 
his entire plant to the south. He pledged | 
himself not to move, but to build up in 
New England the same favorable condi- 
tions now existing south of the Potomac. ; 
The Cheney Brothers 

Cheney Bros. is one of the largest anti- 
union textile mills in New England. No 
union organizer has ever yet succeeded 
in getting a toe-hold in the town of So. 
Manchester, which is entirely owned by 
the silk company. It is said that the cor- 
poration even owns the district high 


PERSONAL 


INTERESTED IN LIFE’S FINER 
JOYS? Join aesthetic circle, men, women; 
refined, congenial, intelligent membership. 
Make worth-while friends. Weekly meet- 
ing musicale. Send stamped envelope. 
Box 98, Station “D,” New York. 


LABOR TEMPLE 
14th St. and Second Ave 
Sunday, December 2nd, 1928 
5:00 p.m.—Dr. G. F. Beck on “Thus 
, -- Spake Zarathustra (Ni a 
7:15 p.m—An Address by C. C. Webber | 























Forum, Reinhold Niebuhr on 


8:30 p. m.—Fo . 
“The Future of Civilization 








} 
aii ae 
The East Side Open Forum 


—at— 
THE CHURCH OF ALL NATIONS 
9 Second Avenue 
New York City 
Speaker 
HARRY F. WARD 
Subject 
“THE FUTURE OF PROSPERITY IN U.S.” 
Admission Free Everyone Invited 





'Soce., 10,083. 
! Judicial Dist.: 


31 

Comptroller: Roth, Soc., 10,087; Sil- 
ver, SLP, 341; Fort-Whiteman, WP, 283; 
Attorney General: Karlin, Soc., 10,312; 
Bickwheat, SLP, 320; Poyntaz, WP, 265. 
Assoc. Judge, Court of Appeals: Wilcox, 
Supreme Court Judges, 8th 

Meyer, Soc., 10,713; Rex- 
in, Soc., 10,003. 

For local offices the Socialist vote was 
as follows: District Attorney, Taylor, 
10,076; Congress, 40th dist. (Erie County 
portion only—Niagara County vote not 
included), Battistoni, 3,798; 41st, Heisler, 
3,075; 42nd, Roth, 2,920; State Senators, 
48th dist., De Sio, 3,192; 49th, Schnabel, 
2,669; 50th, Gregorczyk, 4,347; Members 
of Assembly, 1st dist., Cardaro, 958; 2nd, 
Salzman, 1,392; 3rd, Neeb, 1,035; 4th, 
Russo, 1,324; 5th, Powers, 1,478; 6th, 
Kleine, 251; 7th, Dawson, 2,666 and 8th, 
Joyce, 1,517. 





Hamilton At Albany Forum 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Peoples 
Forum has been organized on a strictly 
non-sectarian basis. Its first meeting was 
held at Van Vechten Hall, Albany, last 
Sunday afternoon. Herman Kobbe of 
Nassau was the speaker. Next Sunday 
Dr. James H. Hamilton, State Industrial 
Commissioner, will talk on the “Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Industrial Life of 
the State.” The Mayor of Albany is in- 
cluded among speakers already scheduled 


| by the Forum. 





Tell the Advertisers you 
“Saw Their Ad In The New 
Leader.” 


INGERSOLL FORUM 
113 WEST 57TH STREET 
December 2nd 
LORY E. LONE 
“WHY MAN BELIEVES 
E HAS A SOUL” 
Admission—Twenty-five Cents 

















Course Tic 


on 


Single admission 


Park Ave. 
at 34th St. 


For tickets apply 


MAX EASTMAN 


will lecture on Thursday Evening, December 6 and 13 
on 


“THE RUSSIAN SOUL AND THE BOLSHEVIKS” 
Single admission at door $1.00 


LEWIS GANNETT 


“AN NTERPRETATION OF THE LIFE OF OUR TIMES” 
Current Events in American Life and How They Affect Our World 
December 12, January 9, February 13, March 13, April 10 


All lectures at 8:15 P. M 


Oftie COmmuntry @uurce 


alias Klots) 





kets $1.75 


at door 75 cents 


New York 
City 


12 Park Avenue 




















245.8M—WEVD New York City—1220 KC 


Sunday, December 2, 1928. 
230.6—WEVD—New York City—1300 KC 
| 3:00 Paul Lowenkrou, Violin 
3:15 — Yogananda, “Lola Lajput 
ai” 
Paul Lowenkrou, Viola 
4:00 Harriet Stanton Blatch,. “Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Lucrctia Mott’ 
} 4:30 Maude A. Tollefson, Contralto 
4:45 Charles A. Wagner, Poet. 
Monday, December 3, 1928. 
12:00 .Elsie Schuman, Contralto 
12:30 Gervase Thomas, Beard’s “Amer- 
} ican Party Battle” 
, 12:40. Adelaide Olsen, Mezzo 
| 1:00 Betty Farr, Contralto 
1:20 Abraham Haiduck, Violin 
1:40 S. Pearle Tinsler, Thinking Thru 
| 4:00 Lydia Mason, Piano 
4:20 Anton Romataka, Labor Temple 
Poetry Forum 
4:40 Lillian Dwight, Contralto 
5:00 Gertrude Weil Klein, Rebel Poets 
:20 Galen Cough, World's Champion 
:40 Bashka Scherer, Contralto. 
Tuesday, December 4, 1928. 
Colony Belmont Coal Company 
Bellaine Van Company 
Queens May Home Service 
5 Paul’s Radio Shop 
Hollis é& Bellaine Community 


House 
5 Jack’s Clothes Shop 
0 Queens Awning Company 
Community Theatre Notes 
Community Men's Shop 
Galen Gough, Champion Strong 


Pr 


J 
Vous 


SoPwr 
Co 


Man 

Studio Program 

Betty Goldknopf, Piano 

Caspar Fishbach, Violin 

New Leader Clippings 

Lucille Marsh, Xmas Dancing Par- 


ties 
Cantor S. Beinhorn 
James Oneal, Early American 
Politics 
Minnevitch Trio 
:20 Brookwood Labor College 
9:40 Minnevitch 
Talking It 


10:00 McAlister 
10:20 Joe Murray, Sr., Hits and Bits of 


Over 
Scotch 
10:40 Winnifred Harper Cooley, Books 
and Plays 
11:00 Cassese’s Restaurant 
Wednesday, December 5, 1928. 
12:00 Mary Linden, Violin 
12:20 Elydia Shipman, Curious Facts 
From The Sea 
12:40 Maude A. Tollefson, Contralto 
1:00 As a Poet See It 
1:15 Music 
1:20 Constance Holland, Have You A 
Minute? ; 
1:40 Vivian Gustafson, Mezzo 
2:00 Madge Ohe, Poetic Misscellany 
2:20 Esther Jaffe, Cello 
-40 Elizabeth Bacon Walling, “The 
New Tyranny” 
Johanna Karleboch, Soprano 
0 Galen Gough, Champion Strong 


Man 
0 Herbert Lebovici, Violin 
0 Gordon Richardson, Modern Art 
0 Woodhaven Studio 
Hints From Suzanne. 
Thursday, December 6, 1928. 
30 Dr. Wm. Hayes, Health For All 
Jean Atwater, Piano 
Woman in Soviet Russia, Smith 
Women’s Peace Society 
Hints From Suzanne 
Galen Gough, Physical Culture 
Grub Street Poets 
Moscarola Studio 
Lowenkrou Musicale 
Mme. Sarojini Haidu, Hindoo Fem- 
inist 
Suzanne’s House Party 
Cassese’s Restaurant. 

Friday, December 7, 1928. 
Scholl Hour 
Woodhaven Studio 
Tea Time Tunes 
Saturday, December 8, 1928 
Current — 
Specht Perio 
Popular Surprises: Al Page, Edith 
Radkin, Harold Greenspan, Galen 
Gough, Strong Man 
A. Basil Wheeler, Conflicts 
Violet Swale, Reader 
Louise Horowitz, o- 
Youth Peace Per 
Young Musicians: Rose Witebsky, 
Violin; Hilda Gluck, Piano; Joseph 
Loeb, Music Talk 
Cousin Betty, Children’s Stories 
Norman Randazzo, Violin 
John P. Murphy, Dramatic Reader 
Bernard Corp, Baritone 
Campus Serenaders 
Negro Art Group our: Dean Dixon, 
13 years, Violin; Addie W. Hunton, 
Edward Margetson, Piano 
Galen Gough, World’s Champion 
Cassese’s Restaurant 
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8:00 
11:00 
| ELECTION ENDS FARMER-LABOR 
| CONTROL OF MONTANA COUNTY 
PLENTYWOOD, Mont.— (FP — The 
'¥armer-Labor control of Sheridan Coun- 
|ty, dating from 1920, was wiped out in 
| the Nov. 6 election by a fusion of Re- 
|publicans and Democrats. The Farmer- 
|Labor sheriff, county attorney, treasurer 
and all other officials were defeated ex- 
cept the recorder who had no opposition 
land the public administrator. The hos- 
| tile majorities were about 500 out of 
|3,000 votes cast. State Senator Charles 
|E. Taylor of the Farmer-Labor group calls 
lit a clean defeat, attributing it to the 
long tenure of office which gradually 
crystallized all opposition groups into the 
}fusion ticket. 











Pioneer Youth Benefit, 
A theatre benefit performance of Up- 


|New Playwrights Theatre will be spon- 


| sored by the Brooklyn Parents Group of | 
| Pioneer Youth, Friday night, December | 
qth. Tickets may be had from Samuel, 


Abramsky, 1628—50th st., Brooklyn, or 
| from the office of Pioneer Youth, 45 Astor 
place, ‘phone Stuyvesant 7865. 








At Cooper Uniorf 
Eighth St. & Astor PL 


At 8 o’clock 


Sunday, December 2 
DR. JOSEPH JASTROW 
“The Psychology of Prejudice and 
Fanaticism” 
Tuesday, December 4 
DR. SAUL DUSHMAN , 
Research Laboratory, General 
Electric Company 
“Atom Models” 


Friday, December 7 
MR. EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“Freedom and the Renaissance” 
ADMISSION FREE 
Oven Forum Discussion 








THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


\t Muhlenberg Branch Library 
209 West 23rd St. (near 7th Ave.) 


At 8:30 o'clock 


Monday, December 3 
DR. MARK VAN DOREN 
“Cervantes” 


Wednesday, December 5 
MR. NORMAN HILBERRY 
“Line Spectra and the Atom” 


Thursday, December 6 
DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
“Recent Developments of the Mechan- 
istic View: Bohr, Einstein” 


Saturday, December 8 
DR. E. BOYD BARRETT 
“Modernism or O-thodory?” 

















CENTENARY 


Josef Dietzgen, bern December 9, 


greatest work, deals with the na 
discards mysticism, 


end invincible theoretical weapon. 
for its added clearness and strength. 





JOSEF DIETZGEN’S 
The Positive Outcome of Philosophy 


philosophy from the view-point of the revolutionary working class. 


and shows brain work as a natural process. 


In the twenty years since Dietzgen’s works first a eared in Englis > 
name and fame of the “workingman philosopher” pote tenn A my Mp 
ever-widening circle of proletarian students, who find Dietzgen’s logic a sharp 
This new translation will be welcomed 

Cloth, 430 pages, $2.00 postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR £ COMPANY, 343 East Ohio St., Chicago 


EDITION OF 


1828, approached the problems of 
This book, 
ture and substance of thinking. I 





Bronx Free Fellowship 
Azure Masonic Temple 
1591 Boston Road 
(Near East 172nd Street) 
"Kk ‘N ‘xuoig 


Sunday, Dec. 2nd 


8 P.M—*“America and Freedom” 
Rev. Leon Rosser Land 

9 PM.—Open Forum 
“Inside the British Labor 
Party” 

E. JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY 
(Editor of Socialist Review and Candidate 
for Parliament) 

Admission Free. 








Saturday Forum on 
Current Events 


RAND SCHOOL 
7 East 15th Street Algonquin 3094 
SATURDAY 2 P. M. 
December 1 


NORMAN THOMAS 
“What Is Before Us” 


Decem ‘er 8 
CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
“Farm Relief and Political Bunk” 
Decem»er 13 
MORRIS HILLQUIT 
“The Future of American Socialism" 
(December 22—No Lecture) 
December 2 
HARRY F. WARD 
“Recent Changes im the Nature 


of ztopests" > 
CHARLES SOLOMON, Chairman 
Admission Twenty-five Cents 
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The Week On Stage 


By Joseph T. Shipley 











IBSEN 

The Actors’ Theatre revival of Ibsen’s 
“The Wild Duck,” at the 49th Street, is 
a quietly sincere presentation that re- 
captures all the power of the piece. 
Blanche Yurka, as Gina, again shows her 
Lability to sink her personality wholly in 
her part, so that something deeper than 
mere action and voice of her becomes the 
servant-wife. While memory of Helen 
Chandler will not down, Linda Watkins’ 
interpretation of Hedvig conveys the love 
and the wondering of the child. Of the 
men, whose work was all competent, the 
group of Act I being well individualized, 
Ralph Roeder as Gregers Werle seemed 
most natural, 

The play itself, as time passes, disclos- 
es that the slight overemphasis the bold- 
ness of his theme (in its time) imposed 
upon Ibsen, made his figures less indi- 
viduals than types, symbols of an atti- 
tude. Gina is just a little too tolerant 
in her love, Werle a polite villain, but 
too unrelievedly black despite his polish; 
Gregers too unintelligently caught by 
“the claims of the ideal’; young Ekdal 
too complacent a self-deceiver. Perhaps 
it would be sounder to suggest that, while 
these characters have cloaks of individu- 
ality, Ibsen insists on their holding these 
cloaks wide open, to display the heart, 
the coresquclity beneath. Overstressing 
one aspect of @ figure is the method of 
caricature; as we grow better acquainted 
with these persons, more accustomed to 
the subtleties of the “new” psychology, we 
find that they lack the rounded develop- 
ment we expect in the full-bodied beings 
of highest art. In “The Wild Duck,” 
however, there remains the power of pres- 
ent application, of Ibsen’s questioning of 
his own ideals, of the picture of the shal- 
low happiness of self-delusion, and the 
tragic consequences of shallow-minded 
imposition of even the highest ideals. The 
The golden rule: “Do unto others as ye 
would that they do unto you,” seems to 
@ new generation an inadequate guide to 
conduct, Mr. Do-as-you-would-be-done- 
by is too much the self-righteous snob. 
To suggest “Do unto every man as he 
desires,” or “Leave every man free to do 
for himself” would be to substitute Chan- 
ning Pollock, let us say, for Ibsen; the 
dramatist whose works linger does not 
preach, he presents .... And the Ac- 
tors’ Theatre presents a most stimulat- 
ing performance of this Ibsen play. 





SHAKESPERE—CRAIG. 

The George C. Tyler season of “fam- 
ous masterpieces” opens this year, at 
the Knickerbocker, with Shakespere’s 
“Macbeth”, and Gordon Craig design- 
ments. Despite the pretentious designa- 
tion, there is no startling surprise in 
the settings but the surprise of beauty, 
which is always recognition as well. For 
long familiar in plate and printed word, 
the sketches of Gordon Craig grow full 





Fire Fighters’ 
Union Jacks 
Up Wages in Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—(FP)—Birming- 
ham city firemen have almost doubled 








Fire Fighters union in 1918. 


bodied on the large stage; against a 
deep sky the slight arch of a roadway 
toward the audience, down upon the 
witch-writhen heath; two pairs of cen- 
tral stairways circle up around the apron 
of a palace chamber, or the battlements; 
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CIVIC REPERTORY 
ie ees ses St. at 6th Ave. 7 ey ae at r= 


i aa MAJOR 
BARBARA 


Hutchinson, 
Tues. Eve.—‘Peter Pan” : 

Le Gallienne, Brecher, Hutchinson. 
Wed. Mat.—‘‘Hedda Gabler” 

Le Gallienne, Crawley, Leyssac, Cameron, 








simple lines mark the courtyard of the 
murderous deed; or a few angles and 
dull colors build the mood of Lady Mac- 
beth, 

It is unfortunate that the excellent 
settings and costumes clothe so flesh- 
less a performance. Florence Reed can- 
not forget her days in melodrama; the 
lines of Shakespere come forth with 
loud emphasis upon the adjectives, and 
significant pauses before the vital nouns; 
save in the necessarily subdued sleep- 
walking scene, Miss Reed declaims her 
part as though she had learned about 
Lady Macbeth from the heroine of “Nel- 
lie, the Beautiful Cloak Model”. To- 
ward Macbeth, moreover, she acts with 
tugs at the sleeve, admonitory glances, 
prohibitory frowns, like an ambitious 
mother who had had to take her diffi- 
cult child into society. Lyn Harding 
makes a bulky Macbeth, but also over- 
plays his part, though beside Florence 
Reed he seems moderate enough. And 
what quirk of the tongue makes William 
Farnum (out of thirteen years of the 
silent cinema!) pronounce “indissolubly” 
with a heavy stress on a long “u”! In 
spite of the players, however, “Macbeth” 
retains much of its power; and the dir- 
ecting, especially of the witch scenes and 
the Macduff-Macbeth combat, makes liv- 
ely and effective stir. 


MOTHERHOOD. 





Hutchinson, 
Wed. Eve.—“The Cherry Orchard” 
Thurs. Eve.—“Peter Pan” 

Fri. Mat.—‘‘Peter Pan” 

Fri. Eve.—‘‘The Would-Be Gentleman.” 
Brecher, Roberts, Cameron, Kruger. 
Sat. Mat.—‘‘The Cradle Song” 
Le Gallienne, Brecher, 

Kruger. 

Sat. Eve.—“The Would-Be G 


EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 
Repertory for Week of Dec. 3 

GUILD THEATRE 
West 52nd Street 


Mon. Eve.—‘‘The Cherry Orchard” 
Nazimova, Le Gallienne, Cameron, 

Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 

‘ 


Eves. 8:30 





Hutchinson, 
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al comedy, of eighty years ago; it passes THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


its acts along the road to California, in 
the gold rush. Such a person as Char- 
les Ruggles ensures laughter; the lyrics 
are lively and the chorus colorful. In 
fact, the trite phrases just fit the play, 
for it is a good musical comedy of its 
usual sort—which means that many bet- 
ter have recently been seen. But if it} 
be not contrasted with the several un- 
usual “strikes” of the past two seasons, 
“Rainbow” will suffice for an evening’s 
stir, 


EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 
58th Street, East of Broadway 





Evenings only at 5:30 





TIDAL. 

The surge and flow of love is the 
theme of “The Jealous Moon”, partly by 
and largely with Jane Cowl, at the Ma- 
jestic. Pierrot and Columbia come to 
life, to symbolize the eternallly renewed 
tragic-comedy of love’s misunderstand- 
ing and (often, but not here) too late dis- 
covery of truest love. Tony Sarg’s ingeni- 
ous marionettes, including an effective 
orchestra, give way to the friendly 
though detached Guy Standing, to the 
fervent Philip Merivale, to Jane Cowl, 











Philharmonic - Symphony 
MENGELBERG, Conductor | 
Carnegie Hall, This Aft., @ 0 


}BINI—BLOCH—BUC 
— BERLIOZ 


ie Hall,, Thurs. Aft., Dec. 6, at 2:30 
saanannst Fri. ‘Eve., Dec. 7, "at 8:30 
Soloist: Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 


BEREZOWSK Y—BRAHMS—BEETHOVEN 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Sunday, Aft., Dec. 9, at 3:00 
WA NER—BEETHOVEN 








“Courage”, as Tom Barry calls his 
play at the Ritz, seems to be what a! 
person would require to enter upon pa-| 
renthood, after beholding the play. Ex-/| 
cept possibly outside of marriage. For | 
of the six youngsters whom Mary mo- 
thers, the only decent one, the only one 
with true love for her, with thoughtful- 
ness and consideration, is the seventh, 
born out of wedlock (though legitimat- 
ized, of course, at the curtain’s falling.) | 
This seventh, incidentallly, is played by| 
Junior Durkin, with some of the best/ 
juvenile histrionic detail and natural- 
ness recent years have granted to the! 
theatre. Otherwise, the villain so swiftly | 
pursues Janet Beecher, changing his | 
aspect in every act, that her brood is 
driven from mother to aunt, and back | 
to mother when neighbor millionaire | 
falls in love with young Junior, dying! 
just in time to leave him funds to pay 
the mortgage... Strangely enough, the! 
treacle—no, it is wrong to call strange | 


often pleased—the combination of humor | 
and sentimentality proves once more 
moving to the audience, and “Courage” 
evidently amply entertains, 


BUT NOT SLOWLY.: 

At the Comedy, Caroline Francke’s 
“Exceeding Small” makes a brave effort 
at beauty, in a sincere if hesitant study 
of the downtrodden of a great city. The 
thesis of the play is borrowed from the 
remark about the mills of the gods; but 





; whose calmest word bears deep under- | 


| for the hero-lover she once “knew”. Man 
| future plays. 


the success of something that h: | | 
s — 80 | with wine, companions by the owner of | “White Lilacs,” 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Mgr. (Steinway) 





tones of emotion, and to their able com-/| 
panions. The interwoven travestied spell | 
of Hamlet is delightful and Marion | 
Evensen (female despite the “o”) is a| 
true find as Ophelia. | IN BRIEF 
It is in a mood of quaintly gathered | 
charm that “The Jealous Moon” pro-| 
ceeds with its coy oe life’s permed With Owen Davis’ new comedy “Tos 
seal ote. eg Meee ith him ang | ight at 12,” established at the Hudson 
=e oe Se Pres gv t ya a | Theatre, Herman Shumlin now announces 
raed “ sae de ne a = . i satis ~ | that Donald Davis, son of the author, will 
— ere espe hg ml “eee . ss aga at! become associated with him in its presen- 
oe ae Soe Se ee | tation, as well as in the production of 
: | This brings another mem- 
in love, on his om, finds ppecuegpenenred fo of the Davis family into active par- 
breeding monotony, and like a tree, would | ticipation with the veteran playwright’s 
have new blossoms every spring. Only! new hit, for Owen Davis, Jr., a younger 
after cold winters of desolatioin does|son, is playing the juvenile leading role 
man learn that the tree renews its blos-| 12 “Tonight at 12. 
soms because its single trunk is firmly | Guy Robertson, co-star of “White Li- 
rooted in one soil. | lacs,” has been selected uy ae bocca 
s is but Pi ’s , be-| Shubert to s‘or rext seeson in a musica 
t a be stodgy gp hy 2 i version of Shakespeare’s “The Taming 
ween afiernoon and evening puppel- | of the Shrew.” This will interfere in no 
show, while Columbine is having dinner} way with Mr. Robertson’s remaining with 
which is to ry Jol- 
y 2 5 | son’s Theatre for the balance o: sea- 
the show. higreg she returns... Pierrot |Son. He will sing the role of Petruchio. 
is soon ready to greet the audience for | It is the first time in the history of the 
the evening’s showing. Yet the moon/theatre that a Shakespearean play is 
still watches, high over their love. planned with music, lyrics, modern cos- 
an tumes and dances. A composer and lyric- 
y ist have been commissioned to make the 
ON FIRE adaptation. Settings in the modern man- 
“When the candle is blown out where | ner will be designed by Watson Barratt, 


does the flame go?” These words epi- | Eddie Cant in “Whoopee” opened 43 
tomize “The Sacred Flame,” W. Somer- e Cantor in 

, ithe National Theatre, Washington, las’ 
set Maugham’s new play at Henry Mil- |night, to a record-breaking attendance. 
ler’s Theatre. ‘The advance sale totalled over $40,000. 


Nurse Wayland for five years has been | Last week at Newark “Whoopee” grossed 
| $47,000, which is $7,0000 more than ever 











| their lesson has not sufficiently entered 
‘the playwright’s consciousness, for her 


; chief fault seems to be, not—we with- ident 
their wages since they joined the Intl. ¢ ’ accident. 
At a fire! draw the term—hesitancy, but precipita-| spiritual love for the sick man. Hers is pleased that Cantor is so po 


tending to the wants of Maurice alana | before taken in across the river. For the 
who was made invalid by an airplane! frst time in Newark tickets were priced 


In Nurse Wayland we find the/ at a $4.40 scale. Mr. Ziegfeld is vastly 
pular in 


“Whoopee” that in Pittsburgh, Newari 


| house meeting in honor of Intl. Pres, | on; she moves too quickly along the/the love of the Puritan that teaches ab= | ond Washington the houses have been 


| Baer, local speakers proudly told of their 
| gains. 

First class firemen get $160 a month— 
they were paid only $95 in 1918. Civil 
service has been strengthened, pensions 
improved. The city carries every fire- 
man on a $1,000 life insurance policy with 
an additional $1,000 for death by acci- 
dent on the job. 

“Young firemen of today with the 2- 
platoon system have litle idea of the 
| wretched conditions of a few years ago 





|W. 
| said President Baer. “When I joined the 
| Kansas City, Mo. department as a sub- 
| stittue fireman I got only $2 for a 24- 
{hour day. Promotion was by political 
pull. 
political backing became captains in a 
year. Competent firemen with no polit- 


{ton Sinclair's “Singing Jailbirds” at the’ ical friends might remain in the ranks 
There was no civil ser-; 
When a Republican city adminis- | 


' all their lives. 
vice. 
tration was elected the Democratic fire 
fighters went out and the Republican 
firemen lost their jobs if a Democratic 


| crowd came in.” 


-| This is the international president's 


| first visit to the southern fire houses. He 
said that Birmingham conditions are far 
in advance of those in Cincinnati which 
he described as one of the worst cities 
in the United States, as far as the treat- 
ment of its employes is concerned. 
| ‘The Intl. Fire Fighters’ union is the 
chief force in improving the conditions 
of the heroes of the smoke, declared Baer. 
He described the active lobby it main- 
tains in legislatures over the land. The 
individual department is helpless in at- 
tempting to improve conditions by itself. 
The fire house band played as Baer 
finished, and the crowd enjoyed a hand- 
shaking bee, with sandwiches and pop 
corn on the side. President Rose of the 
city commission, who carries a card in 
the brotherhood of railway trainmen, and 
another commissioner took part in the 
speaking, the local firemen kiding them 
about the tussles for wages increases 
that would come up aagin. 


| Persecution in Poland 


! WARSAW—The local court of Brom- 
berg has condemned the independent so- 
cialist Zacharjasiewicz to two years im- 
prisonment because the Public Prosecu- 
tor found that his speeches showed com- 
munist tendencies. This sentence was 
passed in spite of the fact that the ac- 
cused, as a Socialist, protested strongly 
against the suggestion that he was dis- 


, Sominating communist views, 


sordid way her persons take her. 

The two chief figures of the play live 
their day or two of glory in love, until 
| they find that the pressure of life, as the 
| city demands that they live, leaves them 
| overburdened, and the coming of the 
wolf to the door makes them shut the 
| window (lest love fly out) and turn on 
the gas. Not only they, however, suffer 
from malnutrition; the play as well needs 
fuller development. 


The dialogue, anxious to mirror the/daughter-in-law and fully 
Nco Yawk, | The invalid is found dead one morning. 


| | pa ‘a | ; “ ” 
»| sometimes yes neithe -|The doctor is ready to issue his death |a7ce in “Machinal”; Lester Lonergan 
hen firemen put in 24 hours a day, achieves neither argot nor En . t | who directed “The Road to Rome,” “The 


speech of Thoid Avenue, 


| glish; 


though it is, on the whole, Te-| 
| deemed by sound acting, 


pagers capturing of the part. 


Incompetent men with the right/® little more digestion beforehand, there | 


YOUNG LOVE AND OLDER. 
After “The Jazz Singer”, Samson Ra- 
| phaelson has turned his eyes on a moot 

problem of modern life, in “Young 
Love”, which now displays the charms 
of Dorothy Gish at the Masque. 
a heavier hand than seems often advis- 
able, yet with many deft touches, the 
playwright essays a theme born out of 
| wedlock, a la mode. 

Before marriage (Was it Balzac who 
first tells the tale, for modern sophistica- 
j} tion? In the late Greek, the lesson was 
| learned by Daphnis, for Chloe,) it seems 

to the modern mind, in this particular 
| case, a good idea to see what the novel- | 
ty of wedded existenece involves. James 


| Rennie plays, most willingly, the part of | 


the husband who is to enlighten Dorothy 


| cannot go through his test with 


night, 


structor. These 


| way detracts from the piquancy of the 


| Situation; and young love works, as it | 


lever shall, to such ends as await it 
“Young Love” meantime laughs along 
ways that will be tried. 


POT OF GOLD. 

Among the long list of names “credit- 
ed” for “Rainbow”, now at the Gallo 
Theatre, is that of Laurence Stallings 
Lengthy consideration leads us to con- 





fers. 


clude that the remnant of the old Stal- 
lings in the show is the remark that one 
likes to be a soldier because of the pride 
and the protection the uniform con- 


“Rainbow” is another elaborate music- 


| especially by} 2 
| Eric Dressler, whose work shows a sym-| natural causes .. . 


With poisoned. 


With | 


Gish; while Tom Douglass, as the groom ' 
the | 
obliging matron, but paces the sands all! 
picturing his wife and her in-| 
episodes are touched | 
|}upon with a delicacy of line that in no | 


|stinence from all that is pleasurable, the | sold out before the opening night. With 
jlove that is content with the opportunity | Marilyn Miller and Jack Donohue also 
to serve. Tabret himself is incapable of | breaking records on tour in “Rosalie, 
. loy ' h - io jand “Rio Rita” turning them away in 
sexual love. Againat the nurse’s love is | Chicago, Ziegfeld has much to be thank- 
that of Maurice’s young wife, Stella, who ful for on Thanksgiving Day. The New 
has stayed by his side during all the years | York opening of “Whoopee” is next 
of his helplessness. She has surrendered | Tuesday. . , 
| to the natural love offered by Colin, Mau- Bernard Steele, producer, yesterday 
| rice’s younger brother, and is about to/placed in rehearsal “The Right Angle,” 
[have a child by him. Maurice's mother |a play by Len D..Hollister and Lester 
of her | Lonergan, which opens out of town in 
7 , |New Rochelle, December 13th. 
sympathizes.| Already engaged for the cast are Clark 
Gable, who gave an outstanding perform- 


| understands the wretchedness 


certificate when Nurse Wayland objects | Command to Love” and the current “Tin 
nd insists that Tabret had not died of | Pan Alley”; Philip Wood, late of “The 
that he had been! American Tragedy” and Raymond Bram- 
}ley, recently seen in “The Barker.” The 

, |locale of “The Right Angle” is an arm 

Maugham brings out the confession of post in the Seatan Cannel Zone. y 


| could have been here an intensely power-| the so-calltd “murderer” quietly, not mel- 


| ful study; as it is, “Exceeding Small” is 
lan interesting attempt in the right direc- 
tion. 


| odramatically as in other murder plays. bape —— will be — sup- 
| r adese® . >» elace “Pha | DOrt of Elsie Ferguson, star of “The Last 
In fact, one would scarcely class _ | Lover.” Those, in addition to Hubert 
Sacred Flame” es a drama of murder.|Druco and Beryl Morcor, previously an- 
j Tt is rather a play woven around the oft- | nounced, comprise the cast of this roman- 
discussed problem of love in the spiritual | BS commeey which has its locale in the 
|or love in the physical, and above all as} oe Rig B.D eae to New York the 
} | f ‘ 
|to whether the murdered man would be | 
{happier in death not knowing of his | 
| wife’s infidelity, or whether, as represent- 
ed by Nurse Wayland, the flame would ment issued by the New Playwrights The- 
| Still be hovering close to those on carth | atre, the publishers. It will be devoted : 
and know, and be pained by their mis- | mainly to discussions of the “experimen- 
| deeds tal and revolutionary theatre” and the 
tee |nature of current dramatic criticism. 
The characters are well chosen. The |™ i 

, eee eee ee ees ““ | The magazine will be edited by Ber-- 
jacting of Clare Eames as Nurse Wayland nard Smith. The contributors to the: 
jis powerful. Mary Jerrold’s portrayal of | first issue will be Alexander Bakshy, V. 
Mother Tabret F. Calverton, Barrett H. Clark, H. Glinten 


“Theatre 1929,” a new theatrical maga- 
zine, will make its first appearance on 
December Ist, according to an announce 


is calm, sure, unaffected. | Kamp, William Gropper, Louis Lozowick 
—G.H. /and others 


SOCIALIST THEATRE PARTIES 
A number of Theatre Benefit Performances will be given under 
the joint auspices of the Socialist Party, New York City and its 
various branches, friendly organizations, and the New Leader. 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY 

DECEMBER 19-20-21st 
“SINGING JAILBIRDS” 
by 
Upton Sinclair 


at 





} 


| 
2 
PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 
Presented by The New Playwrights Theatre 
PRICES :—$1.00; $1.75; $2.50 


Tickets now on sale at Socialist Party, City Office, 7 East 15th 
Street, Branch Headquarters and the New Leader Office. 

















Secretary Limbach reports a new 

local at ig that their state organizer 
ew Castle, Butler and Pitts- 

a! h as a center for 


tion 
Sone ae vail be tak 
care of properly es rapidly as 


California 


eles held a 
@ sure 

con- 

it & rm 


i Tavs the the tuft! {and ig Nne 
there te} - 
ing a pa My Eg on 
the job ht now. 


Michigan 

A new local has ga organized at 
Grand R: Rapids and the prospects are good 
for other locals in other cities in the 
state. ee Confer is the secretary 
Local Grand Rapids. He has had 
experience, once having been state or- 

ganizer r the Party in Indiana. 


Louisiana 


State Secre' Dietz is one of the 
Sochatts . He is reaching out 


Party organiz 
<a siacetion and preparation for future | 85. 


Virginia 

Virginia Socialists have their faces 
toward the future, They will issue their 
fitst monthly publication in December. 
It will be call The Dixie Appeal. These 
comrades understand the Southern folks | th 
and intend to extend their circulation 
throughout the South. More power 


them! 
Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Socialists are not going to 
sleep. They are holding all kinds of so- 
cial and Raucational affairs, fally 
in Milwaukee to put the Parte | good 
financial shape. Wisconsin increased the 
Party membership during the first ten 
months of 10m, x } compared with the 
same period of 

One good Sectatet in setweukes (and 
he is out of work) buys 250 copies of the 
little book, “Life and Deeds of Uncle 
Same,” and will give them away free to 
members of his union. That is the stuff 
that counts and that it the spirit that 


wins! 
Illinois 
More and more live ones are showing 


up in Tllinojs since the election. The Na- | 


tional Office is hearing from them every | Le 
day with requests for information and 
for literature. Chicago Socialists are 
planning for a bigger and more effective 
party organization in preparation for | 
the spring election. The daily papers 
of Chic: are telling of the big graft 
in city affairs, and that will help the So- 
_ Clalists show the masses the way out. 


Massachusetts 

The vote for the Socialists and Com- 
munists, some of the state-wide candi- 
dates in the City of Boston, was as fol- 
Ows: 

For Thomas, 958; Foster, 614. 

For Governor—Socialist Party, 1928, 
1158; 1926, 660. Workers Party—1928, 
662; 1926, 412. 

For Secretary—Socialist Party, 1928, 
2237; 1926, 1593. Workers Party, 1928, 
Party, 1928, 


2683; 1926, 4837 
For Treagurer—Socialist 
1926, 2323; Workers Party—1928, 
1095; 1926, 4410 
1928, 


2202; 
For Senator—Socialist Party, 





the | electors received 120 votes in 1] 
didates of t] 


ports prepa 
to | large number of letters and 





# 


H 
eit? 


The av 
can 


g 
i 


unists 
State-wide candidates, 
Comm 


Egs 
ges 


The capitalist press saw fit not 
returns of the Socialist vote 
counties, Cumber 

Knox Counties. mowerer, $21 v 
reported from five Fig | 


112; 
the | quis, 19; Hancock, 3; York, Yoo. 
probable thas many Socialist votes 


not 
Montana 
nee official vote of Sanders fs County | 

just been made public. resi 

eat 1 electors of the PSocialist y * 3-4 ree 
ceived 110 votes. The rest of the Social- 
ist vote is: For State sae ay 
460; County Commissioner, Clerk, 
217; Treasurer, 124; Sheriff, 451: Public 
Advocate, 215. e vote provides good 'y, 
base for party organization in the evenly. 


Washington 
In Bellingham the ee had a very 
com lcated” arrangement of candidates 
on the voting = which = not 
help intelligent v st Party 





are: rovernor, 
‘fees for the nomination of can 
which makes it difficult for a labor party 


to nominate. 


Texas 

State Organizer Curran rports that he 
is hy a @ local in Oak Cliff, one of 
argest suburbs of Dallas. He also 
rations for sending out a 
ces of lit~ 
erature—five thousand in all, The City 
of Dallas will hve a full Socialist ticket 

for the spring election. 


Connecticut 
The Vote 

The State Executive Commitiee met at 
the State Headquarters, Pol{ Building, in 
New Haven, Sunday, Nov. 25. State 
Campaign Treasurer William J. Morgan 
made his report. About $1,000 was r: 
for the campaign jn the state. State Bec- 
retary Plunkett reported that the Social- 
ist vote in the stale 9 was )with a few more 
towns to be heard from) 2,975. We ex- 
pect that the final report will show over 
2,000. The vote for the state and Con- 
gressional election in 1926 was 3,150. 

Legisaltive Committee 

A Legislative Committee was sppoint~- 
ed by the State Executive Committee. 
pol omnes consists of Jasver Mc- 

Bridgeport; Edward Brink, Hart- 

ford: Williams, of New London, and Mar- 
tin F. Plunkett, of Wallingford. 
committee was instructed to draw up an 
unemployment insurance bill, old age 
| pension bill, also state insurance and pre- 
sent them at the State Legislature at the 
January session. 


Bang 

Plans were made my fold a 
New Haven the last Sunday in 
ary for the benefit of the state o 
zation and the state paper, 
monwealth.” 
elected was Mrs, Cederholm of Bridge- 
port, Davis of Hamden, McLevy of 
Bridgeport, Joseph Pede, Morris Rice, 
Kalin and Kanoff of New Haven; wae 
ward Brink of Hartford, William J. Mor 
gan of New canton, 5 Louis O. Wahl 6 of 
Meriden. It 8 expected that Morris Hill- 
quit of the ‘National Executive will at- 
oS a the banquet. a 

a r rt reported that they 

would hold = beng uet New Year’s Eve, 
The Socialists throughout the state are 
irvited to attend. 


re 


uet in 
‘ebru- 
‘ani- 





“I Saw Your Ad in 
The New Leader” 


The New Leader is your paper. 
You are interested in making it 
more effective and making it a 
greater power. It is impossible 
for a newspaper to be published 
without advertising and our paper 
is no oxception to the rule. We 
can obtain results only by secur- 
ing the co-operation of our readers, 


In making your purchases, keep 
in mind our advertisers. Patron- 
ize them whenever you can. Let 
them know that you saw their ad 
in the New Leader. This is a prac- 
tical and easy way to build.up |) 
your press. 














Kansas 


State Secretary Ross Magill reports 38 
} more new members enrolled for the Par- 
| ty in Kansas. There is nothing the mat- 
| ter with the West. We need to give a 
| little more attention to that section. 


Washington, D. C. 

N. F. Matteson, District Secretary, 
sends in a good order for dues 4 
jand supplies and egg | other thing: 
|says: “There are signs In plenty on 0 
| awakened interest in the D. C., and our 
|local comrades are planning to hold two 
jor three good public meetings here dur- 
| ing the winter months, I will ap- 
preciate it if you will ‘advise me Who, 
| When, How and under what conditions 
We may secure two or three good speak- 
fel through the National Office. . , J 
believe the outlook for our Party to be 
|brighter than ever and assure you that 
we wish to cooperate with you in any way 


| possible,” 
New York City 


Party National Referendum 
‘All branch organizers and members 








will please note that voting on the new 





ee ee a 








heatre 
The Socialist theatre benefit perform- 
Socialist 


ances held by the Party, City 
Office, in co-operation with various 
branches and tions will be 


tage og at the Playhouse on 
19, 20 and 21. On these dates U: 
ton Sinclair’s new play, “Singing J: 
birds,” will be given under the auspices 


A the New Playwrights Ticke’ 
fowing. pt ng pres, ai, S179 and. § — 
Comrades to Meet Dec. 4 


is : ; he: How York, are calle |e 
2 mons me Tuceeey, Dee a 
M. sharp, to be held at the Rand 
Betas at SE 
se 

tee to qennane COTES end soelentty. 
It’s uv to all of us to make this a 
cess. 





. Please come 
Christmas Eve S Gathering 
The first of a number of social gath- 

at which the membership of the 


ce” will be the principal fea- 

ture of one hour’s occantnnge: ye ool a is 
peecenting | a new program of dan 

entitled, ‘Man 





The | POS 








60,000 MEMBERS 
IN THE 


Assets on December 31, 1927, over... 
Paid for Sick and Deste Benefit, 
Benefits in 








or altoge 
| Death Benefits—in proportion to the 
at the age of 16 to 


’ Parents can insure their children up 





} 








WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND | 


OF THE UNITED*STATES OF AMERICA 
Organized 1884 


oO  See 

case of Sickness or Accident 66, 
Weeks, one-half thereof for an edd'tionel 1 40 weeks, pt Fo 4360 to $900, 
Sick Benefits for Women—$9 for past So ween, $4.50 for another 40 weeks, | 


$405 at 
Workers! Protect Yourselves and Your F. amilies! | 


Por further information write to the Main Office: 9 Seventh St., cor. Third | 
Ave., New York City, oF to the Branch Financial Secretary of our Disret. 


IN 344 BRANCHES 
> 


secevccssecconers $28,880,008 
ooo - $13,440,000 | 


per week for first 40 


89, or 


ther $540 

at Initiation Sue A and B), 
at the age of 44. sired 
to the age of 18 years against death. 























t 


Main 


A cooperative fre insurance society 
three branches throughout the United 8 


30, 1927,49,000. Ax-ets $650,000. 


No Profits or Dividends for 
A yeasty enscsoment Of 102 for each $100 teemence covers o3 


expenses. 
4 deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundabie in 


case of withdrawal. 


Workingmen and women protect 
society of your own class. 
Business tre nescted only through branches. 


the insurance 
Wo members at large admitted. 
For Further 





Workmen’ 8 Furniture Fire Insurance Society, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


Office: 227 EAST 84TH STREET 

(Bet. 20d and 8rd Ave.) 

NEW YORE CITY, N. ¥. 

agg nee ng Fitty- 
Membership on June 

Suseeanee te toven, guatenstn 
for Stockholders! 

















your homes in ease of fre. Jois 





seicmotion spply ot 237 Sect ith Strom 


cluding one group aaber 
Is the mob danced by Paul Hayes and 
a Dorsha will 


group of six. Madam 
der a number of -— dances, including 
sores Sardar and two oes, At 1 
M., the Camp Tamiment Orchestra 
ri occupy the s 


e and the rest of the 
evening, up 2 the ea: hours of the 
morning, will be devo to merriment, 
sociability and dancing. Tickets 
are $1 per person. 

ayy a 
A special meeting will be held on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 5, at the Socialist Center, 
204 Est Broadway. The National Ref- 
erendum wi. 
important questions concerning the 
Branch will be taken up. Each member 
is requested to attend the meeting. 
U West Side 
The second monthly 
was to be held Thursday, Nov. 29 will 
tponed, because of the hoiuuay alu) 
Instead, will be held on Thursday night, 
Dec, 13. At the last meeting it was de- 
cided that the time was too precious to 
Ta. age by inconsequential parlia- 
lings over matters that 
on be oy to by a few of the more 
interested comrades, and that henceforth 
branch meetings should be devoted to, 
genera) —, culture. 
Branch mee ae are now held in a 
fine room in the 
ity Center, 210 West Q9ist Street. This 
@ clean and attractive place and, no 
doubt will enhance the future meetings 
of our Upper West Side Branch. The 
roe or the next meeting, Thursday, 
, will be a lecture by Marius Han- 


ally on “World Workers’ Education.” 


— an spi: Comrade Hansome will 

lso exhibit a rare collection of radical 
ters, which he collected abroad and 
which illustrate the great ferments in the 
labor, youth and Socialist movements. 
Every effort will be made to get out a 
record attendance. 


On Saturday a Dec. 8, a testi- 
monial banquet will be given to Frank 
Crosswaith at the Irving Plaza. This af- 
fair is gag | arranged by a number of 
Socialists, intimate friends of 


Frank 
* |Crosswaith and a number of Negro citi- 


zens of Harlem. 
Finnish Branch 

The annual bazaar of our Finnish 
Branch, which was opened last Satur- 
day, will continue to Dec. 2. These an- 
nual bazaers are wonderfully interesting 
events. Splendid programs are arranged 
for every evening with the best talent of 
the Finnish theatrical world. Dozens of 
booths containing a variety of unique ar- 
ticles and the genera! socia) atmosphere 
is worthy of the visit of Comrades from 
all branches. Our non-Finnish comrades 
are particularly urged to visit this ba- 
zaar and bear witness to the splendid 
work of our Finnish comrades. 

wry 
2nd A. D 

Thursday, Dec. 6, in the office of Dr. N. 
An effort will be made to organize a 
branch in this west side section of the 


Bronx. 
3rd A. D. 

The 3rd A. D. held a very successful 
business meeting last Friday at the Mar- 
a —s. They raised $20.00 and 

to hire its meeting place by con- 

tract ‘be one year. This Friday evening 
uel Orr will open the series of lec- 

as and a Jarge attendance is expect- 
ed. They are selling considerable tickets 
for the Theatre Party. Other Bronx 
branches should follow in their example. 

BROOKLYN 


Bensonhurst Open Forum 

The forum conducted by a joint com- 
mittee of the Socialist branches and the 
Workmen's Circle organizations of Ben- 
sonhurst will be held throughout the en- 
tire Winter season at the Savoy Mansion, 
64rd Street and 20th Avenue. 

On Sunday, Dec. 2, at 11:30 A. M. 

Dr. Fogelman of the Forward 
‘will lecture on current topics. A 


staf; 
Every- 


concert program will be given. 
body is invited. Admission free. 


Boro Park 

A luncheon and svepenem will be held 
this Saturday, Dec. 1, at the Boro Park 
Labor Lyceum at 8:30 P - Matters 
pertaining to the past campaign and pm 
future work of the Party will be dis 
cussed. A number of prominent com- 
rades have been invited. The chairman 
of the gathering will be Joseph Stein. 
ane August Classens will also be 


18th A. D. 
The 18th A. D. is now busily engaged 
in formulating its ——. weekly 
educations] program. Courses in Social- 
ism, as well as individual topics on Cur- 
rent Events, are contemplated. Commit- 


sing 
dte in dues as well as a committee to 
see new headquarters. 
QUEENS COUNTY 
Branch Jamaica 


at 8906 16lst Street, Jamaica. James 
Onea] will talk on the meaning of the 
big Socialist vote aud the plans of the 
National Executive Committee for build- 
ing up the Party organization. Mem- 
bers are ur to bring their friends to 
a = There wil] be an oppor- 
to vote on the new Party consti- 
fonlen tonight for the first and last time, 
A meeting ote Rocks 

m ms t) e way Beach 
Branch wil] be held this Friday, Nov. 30, 
8:30 P, M., at the Workmen's Circle Cen- 
ter, 156 East 86t; Street. August Claes- 
sens wil] speak on the “Results of the 
Recent Wlection.” 


Lecture Calendar 


BROOKLYN 
ya Nov. 30, 8:30 P. M—& 
. Viadeck. Subject: 
4 . Labor Party in Wilii- 
Mansion, 297 South 5th Street. 


amsburg 
Auspices, Socislist Party, 4-14 
- rty, th A. D. 





Sunday, en 2, 11:30 P. M—Speak- 
et,- Dr. Fogelman. Subject: “Current 


emple Israel Commun- | 


This lecture will be of special interest to | 
young people, et the young and | 


peaker, 
“The Outlook | 


; Lomond 


€| will be announced in the next iss 


ren-|Forum of 
0 | evening, 


Ml be voted on and other very | discussion. 


meeting, which 
be | 2. 
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th Street. Au- 





burg Mansion, 297 South 5th 
spices, Socialist Party, 4-14th A. 


Branch. 
QUEENS 
Priday, Nov. 30, 8:30 P. M.—8; 
August Claessens. Subject: 
the Recent El 
cle Center, 156 Est 86th Street. Aus 
pices, Rockaway Branch, Socialist Party. 


Public. Forums 


oy KIRCHWEY AT HUGO CIRCLE 

Le Cercle Victor Huoo cordially invites 
you to a luncheon conference on Satur- 
day, December ist at 12.30 sharp. Freda 
Kirchwey, ae editor a ‘The Nation” 
spe: t Sanger’s new 
ee Bondage”; chair- 


D. 


Huse, executive sec- 


leas te ie’ iodiees Sonele 
book. Place: Civic Club, 18 East 
will be over at 
dance at the 
the Rand 


tege 


10th street. This mee 
2 D.m., 30 95 10 ——_ al 
Norman “‘homas lecture at 
suc | School. 

CROSSWAITH IN HARLEM 
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Unloas fa Protect {hE legal Sights of toe 
Uniens and Their Mem! 
sof ste 
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LABOR LYCEUM 
949 Willoughby Ave., Brookiys 
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Neckwear Cutters’ 


Union, Local 6989, A. F. of L. 
7 Eust 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
ssi Sef ay as eotea™ 
e' 
Fred Fasslabend, ‘ Mut man. 
avwreliner, 4. wer, Secs 


‘Wren. 'M. Oheting, Business Agent 





acal meets on 3rd 
Thursdays at 
Pres. & Business Agent. 


my * Ww. ith St, City. 
Thursday of the month st 
Beethoven Hall, 210 
Fifth St. Executive Board 
meets on the 2nd and «tb 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth Street 
CHAS. HOFER, Lieeesy epee Some 3 to 30 
LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. walls 10 for Mee and 
en Telephone REGent 10098 
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The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
& West 16th Street, New York City 
Peiepheme Cheisen 2146 








ABRAHAM BAROPP, Secretery-Treasusar 











Harlem Socialist Org tion C 
tee held a meet on Sunday, November 
24th and deci to open the Harlem 

tional Fo Sunda: 


:!and Alice 


SELIGMAN a * ee sue 


Prof. Edwin R. 9 , = of Colum- 
bia ere, will be the speaker at the 
a Jewish Center, 
667-691 a -# parkway, wu Monday 
December ord at 8.15 o'clock. 
He wil] speak on the most timely and 
interesting topic: “The Compacts 
and World Prosperity.”= #4 

THE NEGRO HEROES OF THE 
VESTRIS 


The above will be the topic of an ad- 
dress to be delivered by Rev. Ethelred 
Brown at the Hubert Harrison Memorial 


PANTS MAKERS’ 
TRADE BOARD 


OF GREATER ER NEW ORK 
Amclgomates on a. of Ameri 
Ww. 3th Bt. Orchard 1357 


Board sheets on ciussday evening at 
ice 
All locals meet every Wednesday 
S BLUMENREICH, Manager 
HYMAN NOVODOR, Secy,.-Treas, 

















The Amalgamated I adies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
LOCAL NO. 10. L LG. W. U. 

OfSce 23) East 14th Street — Telephone Algonquin 8282 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERX THURSDAY 4T THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSEY, Gepers! Mapager 














Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Boards Meets Ev 
rd the Amalgamated Ra 
11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
MOBRIS GOLDIN, Chairman 
JACOB ENGELMAN W. BLAC 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 
of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING sat 495 East 1 Street 
OFFICE: 5¢1 EAST 1615T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


E. JOHNSON, President CHAS. FH. BAUSHER, Bas. 
See'y GUanten BO BLUM. ‘Bes ‘too. 








BARBY?. EILERT, Fin. See'y 








aes Seyi poo 
VEST MAKERS’ UNION 
Cenaigespotes € oat Workers of Americs 


Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, nager. 
Office ~ Fost Broadway 


Phone 
Meetings every ‘13t. and 3rg Wednesday 
evening 








Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, ae. AMALGANATED BANK BLDG. 3ré FLOOB 
gonquin 6500-1-2-3-4-5 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, (Gieu. Sec'y-Treas. 





Tel 
4 


S¥DNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President 











Church, 149 West 136th street, at 8.30 
o'clock Sunday evening next, December 
2nd. The ad will be followed by @ 
Sunday evening, December ang, at the 
8 o'clock Fellowship Service: “America 
and Freedom,” a discussion of Arthur 
Garfield Hays’ book “Let Freedom Rin: 
. Leon Rosser Land. Special m 
cal rogram by Genevieve and puelme 
|Kaufman. At 9 o'clock Open rum: 
“Inside th. ig ps Labor Party,” pro and 
by E. John St. Loe Strachey, recently ar- 
rived from England. Open discussion and 











questions. 


, REET EET 
The Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum 


219 SACKMAN STREET, BROOKLYN 
Large and Small Meeting Rooms 
Facilities for Bells and Banquets 

MAX ROSEN, Manager Dickens 3237 














United Neckwear Makers’ 


Uniea 
LOCAL 11018, & P, of L. 


7 Bast 16h 64. Phone: Gtuyvesent WS 
Joint Executi vo, Board meets every Tuesday | 
might at 7:30 o'clock, 


tae eae 
LOUIS FUCHS, Bus. Agent. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 
‘nano ss | ae ie 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Tress. 
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Bonnaz Embroiderers 
UNION, LOCAL 6, I. L. G. W. U. 

7 East 15th Street Tel Stayvesant 84657 
Reecutive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
ee in the Office of the pion 
L. FREEDMAN, President 


LEON HATTAB, NATHAN Fm 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


International Pocketbook Workers’ Union 
Affiliated with The American Federation ef Leber 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
| Phone Gramerey 1023 


68-55 WEST 218T STREET, N. ¥. 
CHARLES GOLDMAN aL pparLscory 
pager 


Secretary-Treasurer 




















INTERNATIONAL | 
ASSOCIATION 
MECHANIC WELDERS 


| 
General Secretary: A. F. MORTON | i= 


Executive rs 
3608 SNYDER AVE., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














or | 


| BUTCHERS’ UNION | 





| 


es| 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, L L. G.W. U. 
LEAS, sedis Pa 


D. GINGOLD, MEYES FOLINSKY, 
¢ nager Gec’y-Treas. 





























An organization meeting will be held} 
Mollin, 1405 Witoan Avenue at 8:30 P. M. | 








tees are now busily engaged in canvage | 
the membership to bring it up to); 


Tonight (Friday) Branch Jamaica will | 
meet in the Workmen’s Circle Club rooms ' 
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WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Secnt L. G. W. Uv. 


f %. 
117 Secens Avenue 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 
A. SNYDER, 

NE a 





OBARLES KLEINMAN 
| Chairman 
| 
' 


Millinery Workers’ Union, Local 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Interpationsal Union 
Downtown Office. 640 Broadway Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: $0 West 37th Street Phone Wisconsin 1370 

ecutive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
@YMAN LEDERFARB’ J. MALINICK Manager 
Chairmen Ex. Bd. Rec. Sec'y. NATHANIEL SPECTOR 
ORGANIZERS: 1. H. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. 


ROSE 
Sec'y Treas. 
ELOWITZ 














Hebrew Actor’s Union 
Office, 31 Seventh Street, N.Y. 
Phove Orchard 1923 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 





INTEBNATIONAL 


/ORKERS’ UNION 
FUR WORKERS N 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Tel. Hunters Point 0068 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General Sec’y-Treas. 
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|| German Painters’ Union 

OCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS. DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular peestings Every Wednesday Ev'g., 
at the Labor cae 243 East 84th St. 

FRANK WO! ENSOCK, Fin-Sec’y. 

I. LEFKOWITZ, President 

ALWIN gy She og Secretary 


243 E bath oi. N. ¥. C. 





New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 
A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street Stuyvesant 5566 


Regular meetings every Friday at 210 East Fifth Street 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 P. M. in the office 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, Sec'y-Treas. 
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‘United Hebrew Trades 
135 EA-> BROADWAY 
Meet Ist and 3rd Monday, 8 P. M. 
Executive Board ser e dey, 5:30 P. M 
M. TIGEL, Chairman 
M. WOLPERT, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





‘|| AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 


C7 UT, ee OR WO SRS 
ene Wettns WES 


@iieen MEALITHONE . 206 WEST LTH ST. 
Regular Se Every ews and Fourth 
MARK'S 


pat} 
ERT & CAS TRO, President 


Petwtet Baron ak Eeonedy, Frank J, Fi Premt fete 
{ Vice-Pres. Pin. Sec’y. m ‘Tee, 














BUTCHERS UNION 


Leesl 234, A. MO. & B. W. of N. A 
135 EZ. Bway. Orcharé 7766 
Meet Ra ist and 3rd Tuesdsy 

TE LEFY, President 
L. corn’ 4. 
Manager. 








FUR DRESSER’S UNION 
Local 2, Int’rnat’!] For Workers’ Union 
Office and Headquarters, 949 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 
Reg. Meetings, lst and 3rd Mondays 

M. BEIS}, Presiden 

JOSEPH KARASS, } ay ~ a 
SAMUEL MINDEL, Rec. Sec’y. 
ALBERT HILL, Fin. Sec’y. 
HYMAN KOLMIK 


KOFF, Bus. Agent. | 





N. ¥. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St., N. ¥. 


Meets Brery 3rd Sunday of Every Month as 
GHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN 
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WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers 


Always Look WAIT ERS & 
For This Waitresses’ Union 
LOCAL 1 
LABEL 162 E. 28rd Street, 
Tel. Gramercy 0343 
Louris wae 


Louis RUBINFELD 
Seo’y-Treascrer. 


fad and nd on a | 


Ho Best a4 a. 

















N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
Internations} Union 


OFFICE: 133 SEOCND AVE. 
Phone Orchard 9860-1-2 


The Council meete every ist end 3rd 
Weduesday 


8. HERSHKOWITZ, Sec’y-Treas. 
OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every lst and ard 
Saturday 
Brecutive Board meets every Monday 
All Meetings are held st 
133 SECOND AVENUE. 


N.Y. Joint B Board, Shirt & & “Boys” Waist st Makers? Union 
AMALGAMATED CLOTRING WORKERS OF 
Weadquarters: 621 Broadway (Boom 523) ROSENBERG, ete ‘Grnsos Spring :858-samp 
Board meets every Tue 


ZE, Manager cig. 
Local 246~—Executive Board meets every 


Z. 
Joint Board meets every Second snd Fourth 
Boerd of Directors meet every 
Th 
Loca] 248~Executive Board 2 ig every Wednesday, 


First and Third 
sday. 
These meetings sre held iat 











BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, #49 Wisecsier ° ang sg 4621 Stagg 
n daily except Mondays from 9 A. M. . 
hegu ilar meetings every Tuesday evening 
WILLIAM WEINGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Pin. Sec’y 
CHARLES WEBER, Vice-President FRANK FP. LUTZ, ‘Treasurer 
GAMUEL POITER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 








Office & a 
Office o 
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When You Buy 


Cloth Hats aod ae 








Furrier’s Joint Council 
of N. Y. 


Local 101, 105, 110 and 115 of 
THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS UNION of U. @&. & CO. 
. Bist Street Penn. 7933 
ooibes Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 p. m. 
EDW. F. McoGRADY, Manager 








UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA — LOCAL 2163 
Day reom and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 














Phone: 
BHINELANDER 3339 
W. J. CORDINER, Bec. Secy. 
WILLIAM FIFE, Sas. 


Regular meetings ever Friday at 8 P. 
ALEX Sident. GEO 
Agent 





peter ——— 


——_ 


M 
ORBES, President. » SORLAND, Vice President. 
MAS SHEARLAW, Fin see. CHAS. BARB, Tyessarer. 








WHEN YOU BUY 


Felt or Wool Hats 























PAINTERS’ UNION No. 26] 


Ofice: Telepbope: 

@2 East 106th Strect Lebigbh S141 
Executive Bosrd Meets Svery Tuesday st the OSes. 
Regular Meetings Every Pridsy et 310 East With Street 
ADORE SILVERMAN, MATHAN ZUGHAPT, 
Financial Secretary-Treas. Recorcing Gecretery 


— 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators ef 











Telephene Piszs 410¢-5416. D. Shaptre, Secretary 
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Labor and the Tariff 


ORGANIZATION of a Wage Earners’ Pro- 
tective Conference by seventeen unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor is a pecul- 
iar combination of class consciousness and job con- 
sciousness. It is formed to enforce labor inter- 
ests in framing tariff schedules as it is held. that 
other tariff organizations have worked for employ- 
ing interests that have supported them. As one 
correspondent puts it the unions believe that “those 
manufacturers who have been loudest in demanding 
protection are numbered among those who pay the 
lowest wages and fight the unions hardest.’ 

Here is class consciousness and comprehension 
of economic interests. The job consciousness ap- 
pears in the program which proposes to shut out 
foreign products that have been admitted in com- 
petition with American industries. Increasing im- 
portations of bricks, books and shoes are especially 
mentioned. The unions hope to increase the num- 
ber of jobs in this country by practically shutting 
out such commodities. 

It is a dubious program and, we believe, a short 
sighted one. A nation cannot hope to export with- 
out also importing. There is no reason why work- 
ers abroad should not urge upon their own ‘govern- 
ments a similar policy. They would be fully justi- 
fied in demanding that if tariff walls in this country 
are to be raised higher that other nations should 
raise higher walls against importation of American 
goods. If that is the result~and it is what should 
be expected-—American commodities will pile up 
behind our tariff walls and American workers will 
be thrown out of work. We certainly cannot in- 
sist on the slogan of “High Walls at Home and 
Low Walls Abroad.” 

But to this may be added another and more 
gtaver danger. We have already had a controv- 
ersy with France over this very policy, It is like- 
ly to lead to general tariff wars if the agitation 
is effective in this country and there are those who 
think that physical conflict may be the outcome of 
general tariff wars. In the event of. a general 
war over tariff organized workers would reap a 
sad harvest and the appointment of Mr. Woll as 
a member of the Tariff Commission would be no 
compensation. 





Our New Opportunity 

QUR readers have in this issue of The New 

Leader the story of the meeting of the National 
Executive Committee and the essentials of the re- 
port of the National Campaign Manager, G. August 
Gerber. As in other campaigns there were some 
misunderstandings largely based upon rumor and 
lack of full knowledge of the facts. It was neces- 
Sary to wait till the committee could meet hefore 
a review of the campaign and its results could be 
made and this brought a full comprehension of the 
facts. 

The committee has outlined a program of con- 
tinuous action to begin immediately and this con- 
templates work on a national scale. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the new contacts made during 
the campaign, the many young men and women 
who have become interested in our movement, and 
the requests that have been received since the cam- 
the campaign closed have been the most en- 
couraging we have received since the end of 
the World War. But in order to take advantage 
of the new opportunities all our resources must 
be mobilized without delay. Three months or six 
months hence will be too late. Work must begin 
now and there are many new friends who are wait- 
ing for the word to march. 

Encouraging as the new contacts made during the 
campaign are still more are the many voters who 
have expressed their disgust since the election and 
who want a “new deal.” This sentiment has been 
expressed in so many quarters that one wonders 
how many other thousands there are who fee! the 
same but who have not spoken or written of ‘t. It 
is certain that we have only heard from a small 
number of those who believe that we have reached 
& turning point in party history and that one wing 
of the two-party alliance must be scrapped. 

One thing that has contributed to this attitude 
of mind is the numerous editorial speculations that 
have appeared in the press regarding the future of 
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but to the division of the Republican Party. He 
was re-elected because the voters feared that a 
Republican President would drag us into the war. 

Why do leaders and guides fear for their party 
despite its large vote? Because in the politics ot 
capitalism a party is a failure and has no future if 
it cannot capture the Federal offices. The offices 
are all that are at stake as principles and differ- 
ences disappeared long ago. In Philadelphia the 
Republicans have kept the local Democratic organi- 
zation alive for years and in New York City Tam- 
many has nursed Republican organizations for 
many years. The same situation has become no- 
torious in many other large. cities and intelligent 
people who have any knowledge of the situation 
know it. 

Thus a combination of circumstances has arisen 
where the stock and the prestige-of the Democratic 
Party are rapidly declining. The misfortune of 
this party is our opportunity. It is not the only 
factor in the situation but it is an important one. 
The crazy “issues” which the two-party leaders 
staged is another factor, We should make no mis- 
take, however, in judging the situation. It is one 
that may develop into dull acquiescence in the old 
indifference unless we move swiftly to take full 
advantage of it. There is work to do and every 
party member and evety friend we have made must 
do his full duty when the call comes for service. It 
is up to you. Do your duty well. 





Super-Power “Education” 


QNE outcome of the attempt of the super-power 

crowd to take over the public schools and other 
educational institutions is the organization of a 
national Save-Our-Schools Committee. It includes 
some eminent men and women from all sections of 
the country and it will wage a fight against super- 
power propaganda. 

That this is necessary in this country shows how 
arrogant various sections of our ruling classes can 
become. This defense organization should not be 
necessary in a country where the people are alert 
against the prostitution of public agencies to the 
interest of powerful capitalistic groups. Our super- 
power kings have acted on the assumption that it 
was not necessary for a sale of the schools to be 
made to them. They have acted as though the 
schools were private bureaus of the super-power 
industry and teaching and administrative staffs were 
their hired employes. 

The owners of slave property once acocmplished 
this object in the Routh not only in relation to the 
schools but also in relation to churches, newspapers, 
magazines, political parties and every other phase 
of the educational life of the South. A handful of 
slave owners maintained a rigid mastery of ail 
these institutions. Any attempt to challenge this 
control made the person who did so a suspect. He 
was a “revolutionary Agrarian” who would destroy 
society. Sfave property became holy. Capital in- 
vested in slaves became the sacred cow. 

The revelations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion show that the super-power crowd have at- 
tempted a similar game. Their answer to the ad- 
vocates of public ownership of the power sites of 
the nation is to label them “Bolsheviks.” Now the 
“Bolshevik” is the equivalent of the “revolutionary 
Agrarian” in the days when slave property ruled 
south of the Potomac. Perhaps our super-power 
gentry would be only too happy if they could also 
imitate their predecessors by using tar and feathers 
in their “educational” campaign. 

We heartily welcome the fight against the new 
“education”, 





Our Healthy Dynasties 


NE of the most interesting phases of American 

politics is the crusade thirty years ago for de- 
stroying the big combinations of capital. One of 
its results was the “dissolution” of the Standard 
Oil Company by a decree of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1911. One of its tragedies is 
that the Anti-Trust Laws have been effective in 
quite a number of trade union cases, such “danger- 
ous combinations” being punished by levying on 
the funds of the union. 

When we turn to contemplate the present health 
of the Oil Dynasty which was “dissolved” seven- 
teen years ago we find a rather unique situation. 
The components of the old concern represented a 
value of a billion dollars before the “dissolution.” 
Now these organizations have a value five times 
their original value. The California concern re- 
cently moved up into the billion dollar class and its 
arrival at this happy stage drew attention to the 
health of the dynasty as a whole. 

And that is the net result of the crusade of thirty 
years ago when millions of people feared the dom- 
ination of industry by a few giant combinations. 
Today that domination has been realized in the 
leading industries and the old crusade is hardly a 
memory in the minds of millions who participated 
in it. Concentration of industry and the flow- 
ering of dynasts on the ruins of little business are 
conspicuous in this age of industrial evolution and 
in no other country do bankers and captialists rule 
society with as little real opposition as here. 

Of course, this cannot continue forever without 
a political reaction which will bring a contest for 
control of the governing powers. In recent months 
attention has been called to the remarkable con- 
centration in the retail business by the organization 
of chain stores and the combination of chain sys- 
tems into a higher consolidation. With these mam- 
moth organizations hunting down the little busi- 
ness man and taking over his small enterprise Amer- 
ican society is more and more producing an in- 
dustrial feudalism. The future struggle is the 
task of wresting both economic and political power 
from the powerful magnates and the beginning of 
indtstrial democracy. y 








the Democratic Party. The party polled the largest 
vote in its history yet many of its leaders and edi- 
torial guides regard it as hopeless. A review of 
its history shows that it has elected only two presi- 
tents since the Civil War and Wilson owed his 
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receipts will be sent by The New Leader 
and The Leader-Appeal for subscription re- 
newal remittances, except when specifically 
requested. Watch the date alongside of your 
name on the address label at the top of 
page one. The figures will indicate the month 
and year, respectively, of the expiration of 
your subscription. , 






















From dhe 
NEW LEADER 
MAILBAG 


From Near Herrin 
The New Leader: 
Dear Comrades: 

We never had an organization here but 
we polled 257 votes. Only about two thirds 
of those who were eligible to vote, went 
to the polls. Many were dissatisfied with 
the old party tickets. With a Socialist 
organization in the field, we would have 
polled thousands insteads of hundreds. 

Edw. G. Pulley, Marion, Ml. 




















The New Constitution 
Editor, The New Leader: 

There are many things in the new con- 
stitution that should have been discussed 
by the membership, but owing to the 
campaign they have been neglected; al- 
though those delegates opposed to it at 
the convention tried to have a motion 
adopted that the new constitution be 
held in abeyance until after election, and 
then be submitted to a vote of the mem- 
bership. 

The National Office of the Socialist 
Party has been hampered by lack of 
money with which to do organizing work. 
While a member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee the writer tried repeat- 
edly to get $25 a week paid to our late 
Comrade Emil Herman, a veteran organ- 
izer, so that he could proceed to organize 
the West, but the majority of the mem- 
bers of the N. E. C. voted the motions 
down because of lackof funds; and Jim 


ideas for organizing but could not raise 
the cash. 
voted to reduce the revenue of the Na-| 
tional Office sixty-six and two-thirds 
percent. 

This decrease in dues provided for by 
the new constitution threatened to so 
stagger the finances of the National Office 
during the campaign that the N.EC.,; at 
its May meeting, at Newark, New Jersey, 
upon motion of Morris Hillquit, voted to 
suspend that part of the constitution re- 
lating to dues until the first of the year. 
What authority the N.E.C. has to suspend 
any part of the constitution after the 
convention had adopted it nobody knows 
except the members of the N.E.C. them- 
selves. 

However, once the referendum on the 
| new constitution was called, the old con- 
| stitution, by all parliamentary law, is in 
force until the new one has been ratified 
by a vote of the party membership. 

The socialists and trade unionists have 








Oneal told the delegates at the National 


Convention Masa & Oe ane arantically men would be coerced. Imag- 


‘And that same convention|ime @ Mellon or his successor stopping 
| profiteering under the vague terms of this 
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those of us who know the role that 

organized labor must play in any 
scheme of social progress the echoes that 
reach us from the A. F. of L. Convention 
at New Orleans are very disquieting. The 
Federation is trying to fool itself and the 
public by boasting of an increase of 
83,000 members without explaining that 
that apparent increase is more than ac- 
counted for by the return of over 100,000 
organized railway clerks to affiliation with 
the A. F. of L. Actually on the A. F. of 
L.’s own choice there was a loss of about 
20,000 members in the total number of 
organized workers now affiliated with the 
national organization. 

There was nothing in the spirit of the 
meeting, nothing in other results report- 
ed to compensate for the loss of mem- 
bership. Once more President Green, 
Matthew Woll, Acting President of the 
National Civic Federation, et al leaned 
over backward to prove how respectable 
they were and how much they hated the 
Communists. Apparently their conven- 
tion actually applauded the Commander 
of the American Legion who advocated 
; the Johnson-Capper Bill with the assur- 
jance that it would not draft labor and 
, would draft capital in the event of an- 
| other war. Precisely the opposite is true 
{as appears on the face of the bill which 
| gives the government power to draft men 
jand to control capital. Everything we 
| know about the last war and preparations 
|for the next war shows how sympathet- 
ically capital would be treated and how 





bill! Even the A. F. of L. news service 
recently denounced the bill. 

Sam Gompers, at any rate, the vigor- 
ous Gompers of the earlier days, would 
have had as much reason as Gene Debs 
to turn in his grave could he see and 
hear to what level leadership in the A. 
F. of L. has fallen in face of company 
unions, imperialism, the denial of civil 
liberties and all the challenging facts of 
our time. The one note of militancy was 
sounded by Daniel J. Tobin in present- 
ing his resignation as treasurer of the 
A. F. of L. We think his words and at- 
titude must find = response in the hearts 
of thousands of loyal trade unionists. And 
it is to this response from the rank and 
file rather than to any of the official hier- 
archy that we look for the salvation of 
the American labor movement, 








been the ones that have popularized Di- 
rect Legislation, or the Initiative and 
Referendum. By actual practice it has| 
been clearly demonstrated that, to put | 
any measure to a vote, eight percent +i 
signers of the membership of any or-| 











rate successfully under. Any number 
higher than eight percent makes the| 
Initiative and Referendum unwieldly and 
unworkable. When the Initiative and 
Referendum is being advocated for prose 
tion by states the dgmocrats and repub- | 
licans always buttress their endorsement} 
with the qualification, “I am in favor of! 





the Initiative and Referendum carefully | 
guarded.” ‘This “carefully guarded” | 
| means placing the percentage of signers} 
| required high enough so as to make the| 
| law inoperative. 
| ‘The new constitution places the per-) 
| centage of signers required at twenty | 
percent—or one hundred and fifty per- 
cent higher than the average old party- 
ite advocates. Are we going to be such 
hypocrites that we will place in our plat-| 
form planks for Direct Legislation, and} 
then in our own party constitution place 
the percentage of signers required so high| 
as to prohibit any measure being sub- 
mitted to a vote of the membership? 
The recall has been removed from the} 
new constitution—yet we advocate the} 
recall—but dare not have it in our con- 
stitution, where it has been for twenty-| 
ve years and more. 
. a ae convention which adopted the} 
new constitution reports of the commit-| 
tees were mimeographed and copies given 
to every delegate, so that, while the re- 
port of the committee was before the 
convention, the delegates could act more; 
intelligently on the same. But the report | 
of the committee on constitution was not 
mimeographed, and no copies were given 
to the delegates. The report was adopted 
without the majority of the delegates 
realizing the changes that were taking | 





vention from the National Office, Had} 
the report of the constitution com- 
mittee been put before the delegates the 
samb as all other reports were in all prob- 
ability this referendum would never have 
taken place. Snap judgment was taken 
}on the adoption of the new constitution. | 

Section3, article 10 of the new consti- | 
tution creates the “Open Door” for hell 
in the party. It will, if adopted, have a; 
bolo to cause splits and trouble in| 
the party in many states. It was inserted 
lin the new constitution by the “liberals | 
lin the party, and not by Communists and| 
| “United Fronters”—though the latter, if} 
| they desire to use it, will have an oppor- 
tunity to bore from within. 

This section 3 is vague, as it does not 
fix the per capita tax of affiliatiqn fee. | 
l'To make it effective, if adopted, an 
| amendment will have to be submitted to} 
la referendum of the party members, as/| 
| the N.E.C. have no authority whatever | 
| to amend or remove anything from the 
| constitution. 
| ‘Therefore vote NO on every section of | 
| the new constitution—thereby leaving the 
| old one as it is until the desired changes 
!have been thoroughly discussed by the| 
party members. | 

The new constitution is a very reac-) 
| tionary instrument, and wipes out all the 
| democracy in the party that has taken 
| years to develop. No such thing as this | 
could have taken place when our party 
| was husky. And if our party ever grows 
these reactionary tendencies in the new, 
constitution, if adopted, will be repealed) 


P.D.Q. | 








James D. Graham 
Livingston, Montana 





The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes; 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad. 





~Radyard Kipling. 


lon the whole, good news. 


It is almost pathetic to see the joy with 








that the only initiative arises out of de- 
sire for private profit? 





Mr. Robert Stewart, President of the 
Indiana Standard Oil Company, was 
promptly acquitted of perjury. His de- 
fense was that when he lied to the Sen- 
ate Committee a quorum was not present. 
Therefore, according to the judge, it was 
not perjury. His second defense was that 
he did not lie to the Senate Committee 
but only misled it. Therefore what he 
said was not perjury. In view of this 
complete defense we have no doubt that 
Mr. Stewart in spite of Mr. John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr.’s slight qualms will continue 
to adorn not only the Indiana Standard 
but also the Petroleum Institute along 
with his fellow heroes, Messrs. Sinclair 
and Doheny, who were also acquitted un- 
der peculiar circumstances. Yet they 
talk about the superior ethical standards 
of business as contrasted with govern- 
ment service. At least Fall and Daugh- 
erty are out of a job. Evén Connolly of 
Queens was finally convicted of conspir- 
ing to rob the city and got the maximum 
sentence for spitting in the subway. But 
Stewart, Sinclair and Doheny are still 
among our leading citizens and captains 
of industry. Why not, didn’t they get 
away with it? 





The strike of the silk workers in Pat- 
erson for the eight-hour day and other 
union conditions long ago promised but 
‘not in reality granted to the workers is 
still in progress with good hope of suc- 
cess. About three-fourths of the work- 
ers are back in shops that have settled 
but none of them will stay settled unless 
the remaining shops can be forced in 
line. The Communists have been at their 
usual rule or ruin tactics but have been 
decisively checked in their campaign for 
control based upon bloc action, vilifica- 
tion and slander. Of course the union 
needs all the support it can get from 
workers of every shade of opinon and it 
has not followed a repressive policy. Pat- 
}erson Socialists, members of the Work- 
men’s Circle, and especially the Paterson 
Purity Cooperative Bakery are giving the 
Associated Silk Workers fine help. About 
the Cooperative Bakery I'll have more to 
Say next week. Now I have only time to 
urge support, moral and financial, to a 
strike that deserves to win. 











International Rayon 
Trust Thrives On Low 


NEW YORK—(FP)—The Associated 





which prominent labor leaders not only 
applauded but claimed credit for ee | 
bert Hoover’s endorsement of a program 
of public works to avert dull times. There 
is nothing new in the idea or Hoover's | 





erybody else, including labor leaders, has 
endorsed the same general idea. The 
significant thing is the method by which 
the idea may be applied. If, as Governor 
Brewster of Maine, suggested to his fel- 
low Governors, the President-elect has 
endorsed the rather far reaching plan of 
Foster and Catchings, that is news and, 


It is very important for the public and 
especially for labor organizations to ob- 
serve that no building program by the 
government is a sufficient cure for the 
evils associated with uhemployment. It 
will not of itself help men to find where 
there are jobs without passing through 
the cruel, inefficient and often extortion- 
ate and corrupt machinery of private 
“slave markets,” such as I have seen 
from coast to coast. That requires an 
efficient systera of public employment ex- 
changes. Neither will the Foster-Catch- 
ings scheme do much to help what the 
highbrows call technological unemploy- 
ment, that is, the unemployment due to 
the fact that on farms and in factories, 
improvements in machinery and the use 
of machinery steadily reduce the number 
of men who, provided the working week 
keeps its length, are necessary t> do a 
given job. Every year since 1919 ‘.e index 
of factory employment has fallen. The 
remedy for this situation of course is 
steady progress toward that five-day week 
which organized labor has properly been 
demanding without very much success, 
outside some building trades, in obtain- 
ing it. 


Rayon Corporation, incorporated in Mary- 
land with assets of $60,000,000, will hold 
shares in the leading rayon companies of 
the world, Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabrik- 


ganization, municipality, or state is the/endorsement of it which he first made | en and Bemberg companies of Germany, 
highest percentage that the law can ope-| publicly as far back as 1921. Almost ev- | Glanzstoff of Austria, the Snia Viscosa 


of Italy, the Asahi of Japan, the Enka of 
the Netherlands, American Glanzstoff 
Corp. and American Bemberg, and Amer- 
ican Enka Corporation. These compan- 
jes are connected with the international 
rayon cartel, dominated by Courtauld’s 
of Great Britain. This cartel was re- 
cently described in a special report on 
Cartels put out by Julius Klein of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic trade. 
It is more nearly an international trust 
than any other European cartel 

The rayon trust presents the curious 
picture, Julius Klein declares, of Euro- 
pean capitalists capturing American pro- 
duction and the American market. He 
says they showed considerable ingenuity 
and enterprise in doing so. He might 
have added that they also showed con- 
siderable ingenuity in choosing southern 
states where they could get low paid 
workers for longer hours than in the 
north. The Glanzstoff and Bemberg 
companies connected with the rayon trust 
and operating ,in America, employ al- 
ready about 10,000 workers in their Ten- 
nessee plants. New rayon plants under 
construction in Virginia and Tennessee 
will employ as many more workers with- 
in the next three years. About 60 per 
cent of rayon workers are women. 


Commercial Greed 
Depletes Fish Supply 


WASHINGTON—(FP)—Greed of com- 
mercial fishing enterprises on the Great 








Finally, Hoover’s partial remedy for un- | 


employment by no means gets rid of the 
need for unemployment insurance. It! 


not only alleviate but help to prevent. An 
employer making heavy contributions to 
insurance funds will be a lot more careful 
how he fires and hires at need without 
any program for the year. Unemploy- 
ment and old age insurance, moreover, 
as we have frequently observed, are nec- 
essary to help labor organize those indus- 
tries where the poor bribe of group insur- 
ance now keeps the workers away from 
taking the risk of forming their own 
unions. In short, labor’s rejoicing over 
the new hope that proper public expen- 
ditures on public works at the proper 
moment will avert periods of depression 
or relieve unemployment in them is a 
thing that we share. But common sense 
compels us to insist that what Mr. Hoo- 
ver has said is not only no adequate pro- 
gram for dealing with unemployment but 
not even a guarantee that he will put up 
a real and successful fight for as com- 
prehensive a plan as Messrs. Foster & 
Catchings have outlined. 


The extraordinary achievement of per- 
fecting a device by the use of light waves 
to measure dimensions with no greater 
error than two one millionth of an inch 
is only one of the great achievements re- 
vealed by the report of the Bureau of 
Standards. Mow the interesting fact is 
that this is a federal bureau and that 
these engineers work for the government, 
or rather for society, being paid by the 
government. Not only do they save the 
government millions of dollars by testing 
all products the government buys so that 
it does not have to buy by advertisement 
like the rest of us dubs but also the Bu- 
reau makes scientific researches which 
are the basis of the most important tech- 
nical advances. These, be it noted, are 
the achievement not of Hoover's “rugged 
individualists” working for profit but of 
servants of society working for moderate 
salaries. What becomes of the theory 


Lakes and on the Pacific, especially, has 
‘dangerously reuced the supply of fish 
now to be caught in those waters, accord- 


place until, weeks afterward, they re-/will scarcely touch seasonal unemploy-'ing to figures presented in the annual 
ceived a copy of the minutes of the con-| ment which unemployment insurance will report of the Commissioner of Fisher- 


ies to the Interior Department. 

While the yield of fisheries on the 
Great Lakes has been as high as 150,- 
000,000 pounds in a year, and the aver- 
age catch for the years 1913-25 was 
122,000,000 pounds, the catch for 1925 
was only 100,000,000 pounds. In 1927 
there was a failure in the chub, white- 
fish and trout fisheries in Lake Michigan, 
while in Lake Erie “the worst slump in 
the history of its fisheries was experi- 
enced.” Last February a meeting of the 
International Fisheries Conservation 
Council of the Great Lakes was held at 
Lansing, Mich., to take up measures for 
securing uniform regulation which will 
save the industry from suicide. 

Halibut fishing on the 1,800 miles of 
Pacific coast of the northwest, including 
Canada, “is in a very serious condition, 
and the banks cannot long withstand the 
intensity of fishing to which they are 
subjected.” In the Alaska fishing in- 
dustry there was a decrease of 26.5 per- 
cent in the value of the total product, 
in 1927, 





He Cost “Al” Some Votes.” 

Reports from Denver are that the 
name of Alfred E. Smith of Peyton, Colo., 
a Socialist elector, cost the New York 
governor about 300 popular votes in Den- 
ver. Examination of the records reveal, 
that 30 voters, seeing the name of Al- 
| fred E. Smith in the column of the So- 
cialist electors, marked their crosses after 
it instead of after the six Democratic 
presidential electors. The same thing is 
said to have happened in some El Paso 
county precincts. 





Political freedom can exist only where 
there 1s industrial freedom; political 
democracy only where there is industrial 
democracy.—United States 
on Industrial Relations 





Commission|A halter made of silk’s a halter stil 













































































































































of Leader , 
Workers q 


The first order for Upton Sinclair’ 
novel, Boston, was sent in by Don O, 
Chase of New York. 


















Tim Murphy is waking ’em up in Mele 
lon’s Empire. Hardly a day goes by but 
what Tim sends in two or more subs. 


“The enclosed sub is from a recen$é 
‘convert,’” writes A. W. Corbin of Cine 
cinnati, “and I want to keep him inter- 
ested.” That's just what The New Leader i 
| will do. 





R. F. King, Yelm, Wash., sends in 62 
“for an ardent Socialist,” Peter Hendricks, & 


OUR POPULARITY CONTEST 

“I am as popular around here as a ; 
hornet in an orthodox church at : 
prayer meeting time. * * * A nicked 5 
is as big today as a dollar was 20 
years ago, but I want to see the N. L. 
live.” (Frank Turner, Greencastle, Pa.) 
A few more subscriptions from Comrade 
Turner’s neck: of the woods and the 
popularity contest will take another 
turn. 





Miss Elsie Tobias, Brooklyn, sends in 


la sub. Another one from the National 


Office. 





AMONG THOSE MISSING 
Several of the oldtimers failed to report 
for several weeks. We know they can 
always dig up a few subs. We suggest 
that. they search their pockets. 


Our New Leader subscription card in 
the mails is worth two (or more) in your 


pocket. 


’ ecvspeiahtiel 
“Have. been reading the N. L. for 2 
years and find it indispensible in keeping 
abreast of the times. I am a student at 
Fordham Law School and it gives me 4 
great pleasure to espouse the cause of ‘ 
Socialism among my fellow students.” 
Louis Rice, Passaic, N. J. A renewal, of 
course. 


Ail 





“IN AMERICAN” ‘ 

Samuel H. Cohn, one of our young ri 
readers who wanted the N. L. He learned 
that his father had seen some stray a 
copies of the paper and enjoyed some of | 
the articles he read. “So, the other day,” ie 
writes the former, “I thought that I . 
would ask dad to fork over two bucks as 
that amount for renewal wasn’t in sight. 
Well, he forked over the two berries and : 
here they are. So continue to send your 
good paper.” 


Ae AS mean 


Another one. from Edward E. 
Thompson, Collingwood, N. J. 

From Wesleyan University comes 
an order for Sinclair's “Boston” and 
a sub to the paper, send in by R. L. 
Morrew. 





One of our enthusiastic readers up 2 
in Maine, has been mailing out cop- 
ies of The New Leader to a good 
list of prospects. She writes that “the 
woods were filled with democrats. 
The sooner they join the republicans 
or wake up, the better. Progressives 
and other half-breeds, count but lit- 
tle.” rt 


TS 





If you haven’ taken advantage of the 
premium offer of Upton Sinclair’s great 
novel, (“Boston,” 2 volumes), you better 
hurry. See ad on another page, 


[ated 


1776—1928 p 
Israel Putnam, Elmira, N. Y., doesn’t 
forget to renew. 


H. Rosoff of Brooklyn, is another one 
who sends in a renewal. He does not 
want to miss a copy. 


There is an army of disillusioned vot- 
ers in this country. Many of them real- 
ize that they threw their votes away. 
Now that the fog of fake issues have dis- 
appeared, Socialism can @ sane hear- 
ing. The opportunity for securing sub- i 
scriptions to your paper, The New Leader 
was never as good as it is at the present / 
time. 


one 
Bee 


J. Tornick, N. J. is one of the regulars 
who reports this week. 
“I surely appreciate the work that 
the N. L. is doing in the cause of In- 
dustrial Democracy. If the workers { 
would cast an intelligent ballot, our 
candidates would win over those of 
Wall Street.” Granville Hummers, Al- 
ma, Neb. 


From Shreveport, La., E. Fred Mead 
sends in a sub. He says that many of the 
vdters are disgusted with the political 
situation. The New Leader can change 
all that. 

Louis Vorse, Albany, just gets under 
the wire with a sub. bys 

Sub boosters can round up the subs, 
while the getting is good by carrying the 
sub cards. That’s the sure, quick way 
of securing subs. Send for some today, 





We have a few sets of the Art Young 
cartoons left. The folio of sixteen car 
toons, printed on high quality paper, corn 
stitutes a striking memento of the came 
paign and is a strong argument for Sos 
cialism. The price is 30 cents by mai 








Local Rochester New York is working 
hard to increase our circulation, writes , 
Martin J. Cook. 


















Acquitted, But Not Released 

In Zagreb on October 5 the trial of the 
railway worker Franz Stepanic took 
| place. He was accused, under the Law fo 
the Protection of the State, of peing 1 
possession of a revolver, a portrait 4 
Lenin, a Labor newspaper and othg 
things of the kind. The tribunal foun 
{him not guilty, and he was only seq 
| tenced to three days imprisonment f 
{carrying arms without a license. He wi 
}not released, however, but given ov 
jonce more to the police. The intentioy 
which these may cherish with regard 
| nis are not known, but he will probab 
| be confined in his place of birth. 































































































Colley Cibber. 
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